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AN ACT MAKING AN APPROPRIATION FOR THE 
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General Assembly, 1917. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Assembly convened: 

The sum of two hundred fifty-five dollars is appropriated to 
the department of labor and factory inspection for the printing of 
additional copies of the special investigator. 

Approved, May 16, 1917. 
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TRANSMISSION. 

To His Excellency the Governor and the General. Assembly of the 
State of Connecticut: 

\ The work of the Industrial Commission in 1913 was con- 

( tinued by the General Assembly of 1915. The work has been 

; carried on by Miss Chariotte Molyneux HoUoway, who acted 

( in the same capacity for the preceding two years. The inves- 

J tigation for the past two years has covered the employment of 

I women in laundries, restaurants, hotels, candy and drug stores 

( telephone exchanges, and to some extent in the munition 

I plants. The results of the investigation are given in the suc- 

I ceeding report of the Special Investigator, which is submitted 

I herewith. The facts found, the statistics given and the con- 

{ elusions reached by the Investigator cannot fail to appeal to 

( the reason of any unbiased reader. While the investigation 

* of the industries described, with the exception of munition 

; plants, has been thorough there is still a large field for inves- 

j tigating the employment and working conditions of women 

! throughout the state. 

I heartily concur in the conclusions arrived at by the In- 
vestigator and would recommend action upon your part in 
' enacting suitable laws to care for the conditions described. 

From time to time attacks are made upon the laws of this 
state, particularly affecting the employment of women, which 
would lead one to believe that the laws are entirely inadequate 
and that the general conditions applicable to the employment 
of women are very bad. These attacks are usually based upon 
a short and superficial investigation and are not substantiated 
by the actual conditions. It is true that in some minor details 
the laws can be bettered, as is pointed out in this report. 

It would seem both proper and necessary that the work of 
the Special Investigator should be continued, either as a 
special commission or as a special investigator in the Labor 
Department, preferably the latter. • While the report itself 
describes conditions which do exist, if does not describe much 
of the personal work which was done not only by the Special 
Investigator but also by the women Factory Inspectors of the 
Factory Department. In the course of their investigations 
many matters come to their attention which they are able to 
remedy through their own personal efforts and which are 
never reported to the Department as part of the regular 
routine work. Employees in many instances seem to feel 
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more free to discuss matters of this kind with an official in- 
vestigator than to go direct to their employers and make a 
complaint. In this way many minor evils have been elimi- 
nated, and yet no credit has been assumed by the Investigator 
in this report. 

The mere fact that there exists a special investigator with 
authority from the state to visit the industries where women 
are employed for the most part has a tendency to make em- 
ployers try to maintain better and more sanitary conditions 
in their establishments. It also tends to make the employee 
feel that there is someone to whom a complaint can be made 
and by whom the report will be impartially investigated with- 
out bringing the person who makes the complaint into the 
foreground. This two-fold effect of such an investigation 
should of itself be a sufficient reason for the continuance of 
the position. 

Respectfully, 

WILLIAM S. HYDE, 

Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
. and Factory Inspection. 

Hartford, January 5, 1917. 
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WAGE-EARNING WOMEN AND GIRLS. 

REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
INVESTIGATOR 



CHAPTER I. 



LABOR DISSATISFACTION AND CHANGING CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRIES 

IN THE STATE. 

I 

The year 1915 was remarkable for a widespread dissatisfac- 
tion in the laboring and producing classes with wages and 
hours as then prevailing. This dissatisfaction spread almost 
simultaneously all over the country and had outlet in a series 
of strikes in many related and totally distinct industries which 
for stubborness and length has never been paralleled in Con- 
necticut, whatever the experience of other states. 

It was the more remarkable because for the first time in the 
history of the struggles between labor and capital in Con- 
necticut, women were involved in large numbers. In former 
years where open ruptures occurred, they were infrequently 
participated in by women. Generally where the latter were 
concerned they were drawn in because men were the dominant 
producers in the industries affected and the cessation of work 
on the part of the men necessarily entailed similar action on 
that of the women. The few cases of women taking the 
initiative in strikes were because of intolerable conditions 
which had endured so long that further endurance was im- 
possible. These cases were never of excessive duration and 
were usually adjusted by some form of compromise which was 
agreeable to both employer and employee. Rarely was any 
smouldering bitterness left behind. 

As far as this record is concerned it will take count only of 
the labor dissatisfaction existing among women in the various 
industries it has considered during the year 1915 and 1916, and 
those which were near enough corelated to have had effect on 
these occupations. This in a way touches on nearly every 
industry in the state, because the strikes in these, the results 
thereof and the increased demand for labor in their workshops 
have had a strong and important effect on the general pros- 
perity, general output and general wages of the industries 
which the investigator covered during the two years inter- 
vening between this and the previous report. 

Conditions that were regarded as standards in 1913-14 have 
been either overthrown, pushed aside or so completely modi- 
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fied and reconstructed that they are practically new with this 
difference: They have still less prospect of continuity than 
had their predecessors. Nothing has been standardized. 

As stated in the Industrial Report of 1913-14, women 
workers are not yet unionized or organized like men. But 
during the past two years they have taken more than seventy- 
five per cent, interest in unions and organizations. They are 
becoming familiar with and amazingly adept in handling 
labor combinations and problems, studying the logic of cause 
and effect and making personal application of their deductions. 

Woman is by nature a conservative and conservator, despite 
sporadic examples. She guards, develops, multiplies, she 
fights against subtraction and division ; she wants no quotient ; 
she demands a dividend every time. 

A strike is a deplorable economic waste. In the case of 
women participants, it is not only an economic but a mental 
and physical waste, a nervous waste which undoubtedly has 
serious after effects. No study has ever been sufficiently pur- 
sued of the after effect of long and nerve-racking strikes on 
the women who have been foremost in their continuance. 
One reason for the lack of this social and psychological data 
is that these strikes have not been of such remoteness as to 
let intervening years and generations tell the story and the 
other is that the importance of such verified records has only 
lately been understood. 

Strikes and boycotts have been styled the laborers' only 
weapons of protection, and any denunciation of them has been 
assumed to be evidence of open hostility to the laboring man 
or woman. This is not so. The advanced and thinking labor 
leader, be that person either man or woman, is just as eager 
to avert a strike or lockout as is the manufacturer. It is on 
the laboring people who strike that the full onus of the loss of 
wages falls. The manufacturer or merchant assuredly loses 
also in the inability to fulfill contracts, the chance that his 
predicament gives to his competitor in some strikeless area, 
and in deterioration if not actual loss of property. But he 
has more financial support behind him than the worker and 
invariably lacks the public sympathy which is the strikers' lot, 
at least, for as long a time as his strike does not incommode the 
public. 

For nearly fourteen years unions have been gaining strength 
in Connecticut. Employers' organizations have been forming 
and becoming strong. The result is that each side is trying to 
do its best to maintain what it holds. There is not any use in 
refusing to recognize the fact that there are two distinct forces 
forming sides rather than parts in the labor problem. This is 
the condition which confronts anyone who desires to have a 
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sane and equitable adjustment of labor troubles and who knows, 
that such an adjustment cannot come through sides but 
through co-operation. 

But these organizations exist, are here to stay and are in-^ 
creasing in power. The only way to bring both together and 
gain the ultimate good of the whole is to have a fair and 
effective board of arbitration to which each must submit its 
arguments ; a board that must have power and mind and back-^ 
bone, and be so constituted that it will represent both capital 
and labor and have the confidence of both. Such a board 
would not be just had it not at least one woman who could 
give special consideration to the troubles of the women, 
workers. 

We may think that we have passed out of the danger era. 
Our serious complications are coming. We must be normal- 
ized. Disputes over wages and hours of labor ought never to 
be permitted to reach the stage where a strike is inevitable. 

The proposition which Secretary Macy of the National Civic 
Federation League has suggested for the settlement of labor 
disputes would mean the active co-operation of labor and 
capital organizations with state boards. 

We have a shifting mass of raw material for the labor prob^ 
lems in this state since the outbreak of the European war 
called home many workers, called more into the munition fac- 
tories and suddenly created a scarcity in all branches of in- 
dustry. The result was the natural increase in the price paid 
for labor in the industries which needed it most and the 
feeling on the part of the workers in other industries that 
they should receive some part in the raise, even if their par- 
ticular work was not the kind that was piling up orders. 

Men and women who were vainly seeking work in 1914 had 
it chasing them in 1915. The law of demand and supply was 
in full force with the recognition by all that supply was at a 
premium. With this truth admitted there came at once the 
perception by the labor leaders that the psychological time had 
come for demand for more pay and shorter hours. A conse- 
quent agitation for these resulted in many concessions, many 
firms granting the demands, others anticipating them by volun- 
tary agreements with employes, the giving of bonuses, the 
partial institution of profit sharing plans and the division of 
the hours of labor by making shifts which practically gave the 
shorter time. Many more stubbornly resisted, contending 
that they had had so severe a trial in the recent period of 
depression that they were entitled to some chance for recuper- 
ation. Others held that conditions were equitable and should 
not be changed. Hence, the strikes which have now become 
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history. Many of these were specially severe on women, 
such as the Meriden strike. 

Agitation for the eight-hour working limit for women is 
becoming general. Men, both of the capital and laboring 
classes, are fully aware that this agitation has passed the 
stage of doubt. There is no question in the minds of many 
thinkers in both ranks of the feasibility of such a law could 
conditions be made to adjust themselves to its operation. The 
shortening of the hours of labor and the consequent increase 
in pay which have been demanded by the laboring people all 
over the country have not decreased the efficiency of produc- 
tion in any work in which women are concerned, although, of 
course, they have lowered the per cent, of net profit and some- 
what affected the dividends. From the published statements 
of the latter, there does not seem to be any cause for any con- 
cern feeling it is being impoverished by the concessions it has 
made to its employes. Perusals of these dividends have not 
induced in the labor agitators any prickings of conscience. 

The experience of the investigator has been that in the em- 
ploying class are hundreds of men honestly concerned for the 
welfare and advance of their employes, and to whom the 
dollar sign is not the governing indicator for their course. 
These men are sufficient students of human nature and sociol- 
ogists to know that they must recognize the trend of the day 
and they are also sufficiently just to know that they should, 
and do recognize it voluntarily. Employers also perceive the 
loss of time, money, value of products and possible markets by 
the sway of strikes and are not going to be obstructionists if 
they can see a way out of the difficulty. 

Connecticut cannot escape the experience of other states. 
At the recent conference of the national trades unions of 
women, it was urgently impressed on the delegates and public 
that there should be federal legislation extending to all states 
the privileges now possessed by some, of an eight-hour law for 
women workers. That federal legislation to that effect may 
become effective within a limit of four years is not an improb- 
ability and whatever the action of the states regarding this 
matter in the intervening time, employers may as well begin 
to make preparations for its coming. 

It would undoubtedly obviate a great deal of trouble if 
federal legislation were more parental and removed, not only 
from Connecticut but every other state, fruitful sources of 
trouble by lifting out of the domain of politics a number of 
questions which properly come under its jurisdiction. 

Developments in modern machinery, the improvement of 
social and sanitary conditions, the settling of standards of effi- 
ciency, the advance in the intelligence of the employes have 
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resulted in the average of production suffering nothing from 
the shortening of hours that have taken place already in the 
factories employing the largest number of men and women. 
Manufacturers who have voluntarily given a reduction of 
hours during the past twenty months state that they have 
lost nothing in output and excellence by so doing. Trades 
unions, federal and state investigators bear testimony of like 
character. There has been no statement that women who 
have received lesser hours and more pay and have been aided 
by inventive apparatus in doing their work have lowered their 
zeal and personal interest in their task because of these facts. 
There is only justice in saying that employers have lost in a 
money sense because they had to employ more workers and 
give more wages but none of them have grumbled over the 
fact. The majority have been most anxious to give work to 
any whom they could obtain. Their great difficulty has been 
to secure and retain efficiency. 

We in Connecticut, although we have never been accused of 
it, really have our ideals in industrial advance. Folks with 
statistical minds have wept with joy when they contemplated 
the imposing array of our productions, but never have they 
-dwelt on the manner of production. They have never under- 
stood that we are not phlegmatically or pragmatically wooden 
headed with only the thought of the dollars and cents side of 
existence firmly embedded in our craniums. No attention has 
been called to the excellence of the Connecticut factories nor 
to the fact that we have an honest competition vigorously 
started among the manufacturers and merchants as to who 
shall have the best buildings, the most thoroughly equipped 
places, the most cheerful and helpful rest rooms, lunch rooms, 
hospitals, recreation places, study centers and housing for the 
tens, hundreds and thousands who are in their employ and 
that this competition is growing more popular than agricul- 
tural fairs or prize baby competitions or private gloating over 
filled files of orders or apprehension as to how to meet pay 
■envelopes or fight labor unions. The great good of this work 
is the gradual softening of the asperity and dissatisfaction 
that existed where workers had cold, cheerless conditions and 
indifference, and the arousing of a feeling of loyalty and pride 
which is going to be a tremendous influence for amicable co- 
operation. 

In the opinion of the investigator the era of the constantly 
expanding strike has come, has had its logical opportunity and 
is passing away. Not from any relaxation of activity on the 
part of the unions or organizers but from the growing per- 
ception that it is unwise to have a long, bitter and profitless 
fight. Women are the first to see this. It will greatly clarify 
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the situation if both sides recognize that the best way to insure 
prosperity is to comprehend that it cannot be wholly one- 
sided. From now on the labor question is going to be before 
the public and it cannot be settled by compromise. While 
neither an alarmist nor any other kind of ist, the writer feels 
from observation and information that industrial questions 
will be the topic for some years to come. 

Quite a number of strikes occurred among laundryworkers 
in the state in 1915. They were not of long duration. Some 
of them were sympathy strikes pure and simple, the women 
having no real reason to leave their work except the desire to 
show their friendliness to strikers from other shops. 

In every instance there was an amicable settlement and re- 
sumption of work, no strike being of sufficiently long duration 
to seriously cripple the strikers, though all of them caused loss 
to the proprietors. Since the disturbances in 1915, there have 
been dissensions off and on in some places and many quit work 
and did not return, but none of these local disturbances could 
be dignified by the name of strike. Bridgeport was the 
greatest center of agitation. In many laundries the pro- 
prietors, foreseeing trouble, voluntarily shortened hours and 
gave the same amount of pay as for the longer period of work. 
Their arrangements were so satisfactory that they not only 
had no trouble but retained their help and did not suffer from 
changing workers as have so many in the business. 

In hotels, restaurants and lunch rooms there has ever been 
complaint of conditions on the part of the help. The greater 
number of complaints come from the long hours which the 
work necessarily imposes. Other conditions, such as sanita- 
tion, ventilation and housing have not seemed to disturb the 
workers to any extent although in many places these were 
deplorable. The unrest caused by the high wages in muni- 
tion factories was felt more in the restaurant and hotel busi- 
ness than in the laundry. In the latter, many women were 
drawn away to the munitions work, but many of them re- 
turned to the luandry as being less irksome, more independent 
and permitting them opportunity to take intervals of rest 
when they desired. 

Another thing besides the hours contributed to the unrest 
in the hotels and restaurant business. That was the knowl- 
edge of the high wages received in other lines of work 
while that of the waitress, cook and chambermaid had hitherto 
been pretty uniform all over the state and in no city or town 
had differed more than 25%. More pay was demanded and 
generally conceded. The men and women in this work were 
not organized save in a few localities. They saw the unions 
in other lines of labor gaining concessions for their mem- 
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bers and a wider interest began to be shown in unionism. 
Agitation has been going on for some time to secure shorter 
hours and appeals have been made to the legislature for a law 
definitely and favorably defining the time limit of their labors. 
This class of workers has been systematically approached by 
labor organizers during the past year and the efforts of the 
latter have been very successful. Not only in Connecticut but 
in other states the legislatures are to be asked to make laws 
which will bring hotels, restaurants and lunch rooms under a 
limit like other industries. 

All over the state there is great scarcity of labor in this 
industry, not only in hotels and restaurants but in boarding 
houses and in private homes. The securing of competent 
domestic help at a reasonable compensation for the services 
desired is a great problem and one that has forced many 
private house dwellers to close their homes and go to hotels 
and boarding houses where a constantly shifting army of em- 
ployes somewhat fills the situation. Even with the granting 
of demands for wages there is no surety that the worker will 
remain. The women workers in these occupations have in- 
creased in some localities and decreased in others. In many 
cases the grade of help has lowered in every way. 

In the candy and refreshment and the candy and drug stores, 
as well as in drug stores, there have been some difficulties, 
but not as many as in the other industries mentioned. Work- 
ers in the candy stores have had their pay raised and yet many 
bave been restless and gone to other occupations. In Bridge- 
port they have entered munition work although the difference 
in pay was slight. One reason was that they had Saturday 
afternoons to themselves and all day Sunday. 

Differences with employers over hours, wages and condi- 
tions and the withholding of wages from employes leaving or 
discharged have been more numerous with women in 1916 
than in the previous five years. They have also recently 
become aware of the opportunities of redress or clearing up 
of misunderstandings and they have been steadily increasing 
in availing themselves thereof. 

Women in Connecticut are old industrial factors but com- 
paratively young in labor agitation. On the whole, it can be 
confidently asserted that their influence is to be exerted for 
^ood rather than for fomenting trouble. So far their entrance 
into Connecticut unionism has not made any radical departure 
from the policy pursued by the men unionists who have wel- 
comed their sisters with fine courtesy and consideration. 

The encouraging element in the situation is the fact that 
Connecticut labor unions, even before the joining of the 
women, have never been revolutionary or destructive in their 
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tactics. They have sought to gain through legislation, not 
force. Composed of a number of widely differing nationali- 
ties and occupations, they have assimilated with remarkable 
avidity the principles of nonsectionalism. They have been 
particularly fortunate in retaining public confidences. 

Rather than be alarmed over the unionizing of women, 
manufacturers and merchants should see in this movement a 
sure indication that strikes will become more and more a last 
resort, for the women will look favorably upon any good 
proposition that tends to minimize strife and loss of time, 
their voice being for peace every time. This is why the sug- 
gestion of the late gathering of women trade unionists that 
the Department of Labor at Washington have a woman com- 
missioner as well, is based on sound knowledge of woman's 
nature and common sense. The growing prominence of arbi- 
tration as court of final appeal has deeply absorbed attention^ 
It will strongly argue to women. Economic and industrial 
questions have to be studied from the aspect of the family. 
Woman's thought is not so much of the individual as the 
family. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HIGH RATES OF FOOD, CLOTHING AND HOUSING AS COMPARED WITH 
PREVIOUS YEARS AND THEIR RESULTANT ECONOMIC EFFECT. 

Even before the general rise in wages, commodities of food, 
clothing and fuel had been uncertainly hovering toward a 
higher plane. For at least a year previous to the widespread 
advance in the price of labor, housekeepers had been grumbling 
over the price of food, the cost of fuel, and the soaring of 
rents. It seems to be a peculiar trait of the American people 
to become greatly agitated over evils, to talk and fume and 
then relax into acquiescence with any extortion until it be- 
comes so crushing that the worm turns. 

The price of living made it incumbent on women who were 
renting rooms or furnishing meals to advance their rates to 
their customers, but to their credit, it can be said that they 
were slow in so doing. They were aware ahat it was all their 
patrons could do to secure the means of paying the old rents 
and they had the hope that in some way or other things would 
change for the better. While everyone grew excited over the 
war in Europe, the progress of submarine warfare as agents 
for cutting off mankind, nobody seemed to realize that in the 
soaring of the price of food and fuel and clothing and rents, 
there was a direct agent at work to reduce the physical and 
mental advance of the people of Connecticut and every other 
state. 

While up to date no one has been put on an economy diet^ 
it is nevertheless true that there has been curtailing of the 
bill of fare in every household except those of the extreme 
rich. Even there lavi3hness does not reign. There is more 
than immediate gravity in this state of affairs. It has far- 
reaching possibilities of evil that might well be brought to 
mind and which are more likely to have an influence on the 
well-being of the future citizens than any result from the 
European war. While we have not been at war ourselves we 
have been treated to some of the conditions that prevail in 
war zones in regard to food. Connecticut and nearly every 
other state in the Union has had to stint its citizens in grati- 
fying their appetites with the kind of food they desire. 

Those of the present generation suffer from this denial and 
will not have the stamina and endurance that was theirs some 
years ago if it has to continue. To the laboring man or woman 
who has to look out for a family of five or six or more chil- 
dren, and in addition to food, procure clothing, means bi going 
to school, warmth and shelter, there is a ghastly closeness of 
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the wolf to the door. A man who could possibly save a little 
"before this has no opportunity now and is glad if he can 
meet his bills. He cannot in most cases do this unless he cuts 
•down his living expenses. This means loss of vitality to him- 
self and family and generally after this a weakened and 
spindling generation. 

The high prices operate not only on the man engaged in 
■manual labor who in the case of a skilled mechanic is well 
paid, but on the large class of salaried people who get no 
change in their wages whether labor rises or falls under the 
law of supply and demand. These people positively suffer when 
food values rise. They have to scrimp in everything and keep 
up an appearance of prosperity and they have no unions to 
back them in demands for more pay. If they do receive an 
increase under existing conditions, it is not of much benefit 
for it is rare that it is 10%, and the price of living has reached 
about 32j4% in most localities, and more than that in others. 

That is why the years 1915 and 1916 have seen so many 
married women added to the ranks of workers. They have 
to help out, else see themselves and their children suffer. 
High prices just as much as the demand for labor are respon- 
sible for the large number of children who have received cer- 
tificates to work during the same period, and especially during 
the past year, when the largest number of certificates has been 
issued by the State Board of Education. 

Knowledge of conditions can only be obtained by mingling 
with those who are enduring them and obtaining their direct 
statements. Hearsay evidence or reports of investigations 
which have been closed for some time cannot be relied on so 
much as comparison of the plain unvarnished tales of those 
who are suffering from high prices with the market prices 
today and three and four and five years ago. 

It is also worth chronicling that in the case of the married 
women who are working and the children who have received 
certificates, the money earned has been spent for food and 
clothing. The women have not used much for clothing, but 
have contributed in nearly every case to the support of the 
household, and the children working in the summer have had 
their earnings used to buy them clothing so that they can 
make a fair appearance in school. Even then the earnings of 
a boy who could count on his summer's work to purchase his 
clothing for school and something else, would not have availed 
the past year were it not for the increase in the price of labor 
which gave to some boys of fifteen the wages of men. Boys 
of fifteen were able to earn $2.50 a day in many factories and 
in the tobacco fields this year. But with the price of clothing 
and other needs so high, they really did not have as much pur- 
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chasing power with their $15 a week as when they received $9. 
While some of the aeroplaning in prices was justified to a 
certain extent, more was without any excuse whatever, partic- 
ularly in the case of commodities which had no relation to 
scarce production and were not affected by conditions of ex- 
port or production. Nevertheless they were advanced and 
people accepted the hoist with no protest. Old standbys so 
familiar as to excite contempt were suddenly by some mys- 
terious process sent vaulting skyward ; corners were common 
occurrences and common adjuncts to eatables so humble and 
prevalent that it had never been deemed possible they could 
lift themselves out of the ranks of necessities to luxuries. 
Meat, which had been uppish in 1913 and 1914 and more ele- 
vated in 1915 took another start in 1916. Sirloin steak, which 
had been 81 points in 1913, became 100 in 1916. Sirloin steak, 
however, according to the prescribed forms of food magazine 
writers and diet squad formers, is something to which women 
who earn their living by hard work should not aspire, conse- 
quently it may be of more interest to that class who are di- 
rected to look longingly and possessively on humbler and 
tougher segments of beef to learn that the humble round also 
vaulted, gaining from 78 to 100 points. Pork chops from 80 
to 101 ; ham from 89 to 105 ; the bean which could be bought 
for 14c a quart and sometimes for 12c was retailed for 36c 
and 38c in 1916. Butter, eggs and milk, all commodities that 
advance in price at certain seasons, even in low priced years, 
were all over 40 points difference. Bread rose from 6 to 10c and 
15c a loaf and to suspicious minds seemed to lose weight in the 
ascension. Sugar which had been procurable sometimes 20 
pounds for a dollar was pushed into the procession and reached 
nine cents and more a pound, thus causing the man who had 
been dreaming he would be able to defy butter by using his 
wife's preserves and jams on his daily bread, to be cruelly 
brought to earth. Flour, the "best ever", the "very best", and 
the "only" sort and a number of other descriptions, rose from 
57c, 67c, and 87c a bag of 24 J^ pounds to $1.41 a bag, but in the 
beginning of December, 1916, through some oversight on the 
part of the manipulators of the market, sunk to $1.35 a bag or 
$11 a barrel. Since it has been as high as $2.25 a bag and over 
$16 a barrel. Now to the man who is receiving $5 a day, there 
is a chance of his getting a comfortable meal and having his 
car fare home without either adopting the Des Moines diet, 
which would cost only thirty cents a day for a person, or the 
Chicago evolution of the diet squad who demonstrated that 
45 cents a day was only enough for each individual. Men less 
favored than he have to economize. With potatoes, formerly 
25c a peck in winter, raised to $1.05, it is only a rich man who 
can afford a baked potato. 
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Food was not the only problem. Clothing rose over 35%. 
Fuel rose over 32%. Rents had already advanced. Every- 
thing was so high that the advance in wages was nullified and 
the man who received twice as much pay had to pay out*more 
than twice as much to live. As a consequence the women 
and girls who are working for their living have had the price 
advanced upon them and now have a most serious situation 
facing them. Board has advanced 20%, 30% and 40%. The 
price of furnished rooms has been raised almost 30% in some 
places, about 40% in others. In many eating places where 
meals were 2Sc a person, they are now 35c and the quantity 
has been reduced. No girl nor woman can obtain board at 
$4 weekly save with near relatives or friends. The average 
board, and that of a very common sort, is $6 and $7, and for 
fairly good accommodations and food, is $8 and $9. 

It is a curious thing that people will stint themselves on 
food more than on other things which are not at all essential, 
and do not seem to realize they are weakening their vitality. 
The restaurants which serve the customers directly over the 
counter have more than they can do. They are in the main 
clean, wholesome and reliable. Today they have patrons they 
never saw before who are very glad to avail themselves of 
their lower rates for food, just as good, and the freedom from 
the tip extortion. Even some of these do not give the liberal 
portions that they formerly dealt out and have raised prices 
on articles which come under the head of dessert, as for in- 
stance the baked apple, which is now ten cents. However, 
they are a godsend to those who have to seek some place for a 
noon day lunch that will accommodate their incomes. It is 
gratifying to know that some institutional places which serve 
food to the working girls have not raised their prices of 
board and meals, such as the Y. W. C. A. and the Sisters of 
the Holy Ghost. The latter places are all hampered for lack 
of space, and even the fine accommodations of the former are 
taxed to the limit, showing that the average girl would rather 
patronize this sort of place than those she has to if they 
could meet her demands. 

Rigid investigations into the exorbitant cost of living and 
the methods of food storage concerns were started and prose- 
cuted in the fall and early winter of 1916. The result of these 
inquiries prove in nearly every case that the scarcity created 
was artificial and the food supply of the country was adequate 
to all demands at a reasonable rate. Observation will confirm 
this view. Farmers have not put as much ground under culti- 
vation as formerly. The high price of labor, the difficulty in 
securing it, the cost of fertilizers, the cost of packing and 
transportation is today reduced as much as possible by the 
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average farmer by limiting his production, knowing he can 
obtain as much for a fourth as he could for the whole. 

The report of Secretary McAdoo stated that the crops of 
the country were moved and financed without difficulty and 
he gave a glowing account of its prosj^erity. The same day's 
paper which contained his optimistic statements that the 
farmers and industrial workers were doing well, had colufnns 
devoted to food inquiries in various states which had become 
exasperated beyond endurance and did not share the tran- 
quility of the farmers over the situation. Statistics are fine 
things. They look well. They will demonstrate that every 
man in this country — and that includes the women and chil- 
dren—has had his pro rata share of food, but to the woman 
and mother who has been out toiling all day and comes home 
to view the attenuated loaf at twice its rightful price, to be 
spread with butter at a third more than it should cost for the 
consumption of her hungry children, the remarks of Secretary 
McAdoo will fall on indignant ears. For this commonplace 
person knows she had to work hard to receive the price of 
the bread and butter and that it cost her just about twice 
what it should and no array of figures will make her think one 
of her children is getting his pro rata share when he says he 
is not. However there is some hope in the rumor that Con- 
gress is going to consider the situation. There is encourage- 
ment in the statement which also appeared with Secretary 
McAdoo's that quite a number of congressmen had already 
delivered their speeches on the subject. 

Coal prices are such that many people will suffer actual cold 
when the rigor of winter sets in. Particularly will the girl or 
woman boarding or rooming find that heat has a commercial 
value. The non-statistical working woman who has to buy 
coal has not yet been able to give herself a satisfactory reason 
for the fact that coal is $12 a ton in some places while in 
others further oif and not nearly as conveniently located for 
transportation it is $8 and $9. 

The result of the advance in food and fuel and other com- 
modities has been distinctly bad. Not only in the effect on 
household economies and the bodily health of the people but 
on the minds and attitudes of all toward those whom they 
regard as responsible. Few will really believe that there are 
some good reasons for the advances; all are exasperated and 
suspicious and a general hostility and hardness have been 
engendered. 

Now a little more as to the housing question as affected by 
the high prices : Its influence is not only felt by the married 
women living in their own homes, but by the unmarried who 
are living with their parents, relatives or friends, who are 
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kind enough to lower the rates of board for them. There are 
many of this latter class who have large families where large 
quantities of food have to be purchased, anyway, and to whom 
the addition of one or more makes little difference. It is on 
the same principle as the diet squads are operated. It is easy 
to establish a modicum of price as sufficient to cover the meals 
for a squad, but it is a mighty different thing for the individual 
who has to purchase food for herself. This is the experience 
of the adrift class which cannot go in squads to obtain shelter 
or food. Nor does the latter avail itself of the institutional 
home to the extent that might be imagined. The reason is the 
spirit of independence that makes girls object to being under 
stereotyped rules. Yet these places are well patronized and 
taxed to their limits though the very girls who need their serv- 
ices most are not brought within their portals. It matters 
not how good or how strong their advantages are, there is a 
large number to whom they make no appeal. Many of these 
girls would be glad to club together and have a small apart- 
ment with a kitchenette and separate bedrooms, and a living 
room that could be converted to other uses were it necessary. 
This is the ideal sort of place for girls, giving them advantages 
of individuality and freedom with enough of each other's soci- 
ety to exercise a healthy curb. 

Both in New Haven and Hartford many working women are 
living well and happily in co-operative housekeeping. But 
they have more than the average grade of weekly wage and 
are girls who are beyond twenty, not too young to perceive 
the wisdom of giving way to each other in order to have a 
comfortable home. The rise in the cost of food and the ad- 
vance in rents have affected these housekeepers and have de- 
terred others from emulating their example. Much of this 
co-operative work dates back for ten or more years but many 
began in 1913-1914 when employment was slack, and by 
clubbing together girls could tide over financial difficulties. 
This plan is more favored by clerks, teachers, bookkeepers, 
stenographers and the higher paid department store clerks 
than by other workers. It is not uncommon for some of 
the women in department stores to hire houses and rent 
rooms to others, thus securing their own free, as well as hav- 
ing some revenue. 

Curiously enough, though they are aware of the troubles 
besetting girls looking for shelter in furnished rooms, women 
renting rooms invariably prefer men and will even offer in- 
ducements in lower rents to secure the latter. The man 
roomer uses his apartment merely as a sleeping place. The 
woman tries to smuggle in light housekeeping and does quite 
a great deal of her laundry, taking the varnish off the backs 
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of chairs or decorating the windows. But where the women 
are fortunate enough to get in, the most barren of these places 
will be made to have some appearance of home, so strong 
is the home instinct in women. Pictures and cushions will 
make it look comfortable. One great drawback to the hap- 
piness of the tenant is that if the landlady is the right sort, 
the girl cannot receive her men friends in her room; there is 
no other place in the house and she has to entertain them in 
the hallway, on the doorsteps, in the movies. Sometimes there 
is a common parlor but she generally has not the courage to 
run the gamut of general inspection. Often, however, the 
parlor has been rented for $4 or $5 a week. 

A furnished room in a good locality where the landlady is 
a woman of refinement with definite ideas regarding the qual- 
ity of her guests, is admirable, insures a certain protection, 
social prestige and opportunity to mingle with desirable 
people. But these places are not for those who really need 
them but for the higher wage or salary earner. They cost 
about $4 and $6, or $7 or more a week, very few being as low 
as $3 and $4, and for the girl of the average wage to pay out 
that amount for shelter only is out of the question. 

We are leaving out of consideration the not small class 
which has been able to secure furnished rooms with the 
mothers of fellow- workers ; with single women, having other 
workers in the family, and with widows who have comfortable 
homes who are not asking too much for them. 

The girl who pays $2.50, $3 and $4 out of her moderate wage 
for a room is really paying a larger per cent, and receiving 
less than the better paid who gives $5, $6 and $7, but she can- 
not help circumstances. 

Much has been harped on the good fortune of a girl who can 
get into a private family rather than the professed rooming 
house. While distinctly wishing it to be understood that there 
are some places that justify such an assertion, the investigator 
is sceptical about a great many. The avowed rooming house 
is equipped for that purpose. If it is run by a woman of good 
character, she is as jealous of its good name as if it were her 
private domicile, and exercises a careful supervision over its 
inhabitants. The latter patronize it because of this fact and 
because they know that when they close their doors they are 
in their own castles and need be friendly or indifferent to their 
neighbors as the spirit moves. The sanitary conditions and 
equipment are usually good and sufficiently abundant to insure 
comfort and privacy. 

In the private home which has been turned into a miniature 
rooming house for the purpose of getting sufficient added rev- 
enue to pay rent and other bills, conditions are different. It is 
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not adapted for the purpose to which it is put, but has to be 
put into shape. If the furnished rooms of the private house 
be of the $4, $5 or $6 class, they are pretty good. But the 
majority of the places where the girl of $8 or $9 a week looks 
for the furnished room card in the window are not of this 
sort. They are nearly all decent folks' homes, the man of 
the house being a clerk or mechanic. But some are not and 
ought to be raided. 

Where they are of the first sort, the apartment consists of 
five or seven rooms ; a parlor separated by folding doors from 
a sitting room which in turn is divided in the same way from 
a dining room off of which opens one or more bed rooms; 
the kitchen comes next with one bedroom, if the dining room 
has two as adjuncts, or if it has but one, with two. The bath- 
room has an entrance at the end of the hall and also one from 
the kitchen. The parlor is converted into a bedroom; the 
sitting room ditto, generally there are two gentlemen in 
each or two gentlemen in the parlor — which is higher priced 
— women in the next rooms. The folding doors are securely 
fastened but all conversation in one room is audible in the 
next. When the dining room has a couch in it, it is the sleep- 
ing place of some member of the immediate family. The 
rooms are either rented or occupied by the family. Some- 
times there is heat in the house ; sometimes coal stoves in the 
dining room and parlor furnish it. As a general thing these 
apartments have oftener five than seven rooms and they are 
situated, if in the city, in localities which are respectable and 
old fashioned ; if at a distance the houses are newer and more 
up to date. 

In these places everybody knows everybody's else business, 
or if not it is not through lack of endeavor. The children of 
the house have no family life ; the father and mother have to 
be host and hostess all the time ; the boarders or roomers have 
no privacy either ; perhaps one good feature in these arrange- 
ments is the curb put on family amenities. It is not recorded 
that they contribute an undue quota to the divorce court. 
But apart from this negative virtue there is a loss of the finer 
delicacy, too much community, too much wearing away of the 
barrier that should separate and which is today not any too 
perceptible. It is a grim necessity that pater and mater 
familias rent rooms. That is one of the resultants of high 
prices. It is equally a necessity that they whom they shelter 
should have to live thus. 

These tittle arks of refuge are usually situated in three 
deckers. In some towns there is an ordinance requiring that 
where three or more families reside, the hall shall be lighted. 
In nine cases out of ten this is scrupulously unobserved. 
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There is a variety of reasons why it should be enforced. Some 
of these are moral. 

Apartments such as these rent for $18 to $25 and $30 a 
month, according to the locality. Some of them have bath- 
rooms that are inside, without any ventilation and which a 
fastidious pig would disdain. The landlords do not care 
whether the tenants like them or not, because there are more 
tenants than tenements. 

Preachers and lecturers wonder why there are not more 
and earlier marriages. This conjecture is justified in small 
cities and urban communities. But if they investigated in the 
cities, it might turn the other way. Micawber himself would 
be out of the race today. A $20 income has to do $40 a week 
work. A young man with $20 a week has to have courage to 
ask a $12 a week girl to wed. As for the young lady earning 
$18 a week, one of them voiced more than her own sentiments 
when she told the investigator two years ago that she would 
hot think of setting up any man against her own $18 a week. 

Woman in the industrial world is a large component. She 
is the most important factor in any economic question because 
of her position and her numbers. Of necessity she has been 
forced into the ranks of workers and she has acquired a taste 
for work and its consequent recompense. High cost of living 
is making a tremendous cost to the nation and state in the 
increasing numbers of bachelors — men and women. 
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CHAPTER III 

MUNITION FACTORIES, ETC. 

Women have been working for years in munition plants in 
Connecticut though it is only since 1915 that the greater part 
of the public seem to have gained knowledge of the fact. 
Factory inspectors in their rounds and reports took cog- 
nizance of their work and secured many safeguards. In 1914- 
1915, in addition to the regular munition factories in the state, 
others which had been working in metals and various other 
products turned to the manufacture of shells, bombs, parts of 
ammunition and rifles, and apparently scores sprung up over 
night to enter an industry which seemed to offer the most 
abundant and quick returns. The correct eye, swift and nim- 
ble fingers and adaptability of women as well as the fact that 
they worked for less wages caused them to be employed in 
great numbers. In much of the work, no special skill be- 
yond manipulation was required, the skilled being placed in 
rooms where the more delicate mechanism was constructed 
and the unskilled filling the benches where hundreds of 
foreigners who had never been employed in any such labor 
were soon made passably efficient through instructions. 
Scores of other industries gave up their workers with the re- 
sult that in every large and even medium cities it was difficult 
to obtain women to do work which a few months before they 
were clamoring to obtain. 

Men in other industries were offered such wages that they 
forsook their firms and their places had to be filled. Many 
women entered work which had hitherto been beyond them. 
Wages were stated to be so attractive and so easily earned in 
the munition industry that in Bridgeport girls even left the 
candy stores to swell the ranks. Wages were undoubtedly a 
great factor in drawing girls to this work but with the scarcity 
of labor in other branches caused by the defection of their 
workers there was a general advance in all wages and some 
were induced to return to their former lines. However not 
in sufficient number to prevent other employers from facing a 
very serious situation which greatly impeded their output 
and gravely menaced their general prosperity. 

One industry after another, depleted of its men and women, 
was forced to take whatever was offered to tide itself over 
and in many cases the offering was from migratory ranks 
which were so restless that the man who congratulated him- 
self yesterday that he was supplied with all he needed found 
the same problem facing him at the end of the week. And 
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even where the recruits stayed, the majority belonged in 
the ranks of the rookies. 

A visit to the various munition factories shows the responsi- 
ble positions are filled by women who have been there some 
time, by newcomers who have superior intelligence and by 
those who are being constantly promoted from the lower 
grades of the work. An unceasing vigilance is exercised over 
the choice of the proper sort of workers for the task upon 
which they are to be engaged as the least mistake in this way 
would be productive of far reaching disaster. In the less un- 
skilled and almost perfunctory routine work there are fully 
fifty-seven varieties of foreigners, nationalities that are not 
found to any great extent in other industries being repre- 
sented here: Russniak (Ruthenian), Bohemian, Moravian, 
Albian, Finnish, Magyar, Slavok, Bulgarian, Servian Span- 
ish, Montenegrin, Croatian and Slavonian. The Lithu- 
anians and Roumanians have been present in large numbers 
for some time. By referring to the tables of nationalities in 
other employments, it will be noted that these races have not 
figured in any other employments to any extent hitherto in 
Connecticut. It may naturally be asked how their presence 
in this can affect industries in which they have never had part. 
In this way : The American, Irish, Scotch, German, English, 
French, Swede, etc., were attracted from their occupations, 
other unskilled races took their work, still newer ones came 
in and there has been an immigration drawn by the reports of 
wages paid in Connecticut from states where these nationali- 
ties were working. The result has been that the next census 
is to show a surprising addition to the varieties of our foreign 
residents. 

As a matter of fact when the wages of the workers in the 
munition plants are averaged up, they are not so far above 
those of workers in other lines as generally imagined. Let 
us take the figures submitted by the leading concerns : Mini- 
mum wage of skilled men, $25.00; semiskilled, $15.00 to $25.00; 
unskilled, $10.50 to $15.00. Women: skilled, $13.50 and up; 
unskilled $9.75 to $13.50. Helpers to both men and women, 
$2.25 to $2.75 inclusive. Another concern; unskilled men, 
$14.60; women, $9.00. Of the women in this concern a large 
percentage is married. The number of boys and girls, none 
under 16 years, working there the first of August were : Doys. 
100; girls, 20. The entire force of the establishment is be- 
tween 17,000 and 18,000, of which 2,717 are women and. only 
125 of these work nights, although the popular conception of 
this firm has it that over 2,500 women are working there in 
the night. 
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Another concern, employing over 3,000 men and women, 
has but 80 women, at most only 30 boys, and none of the 
women or minors work nights. Of the women about 22% is 
married. The minimum wage for boys is $2.25 a day; for 
women the same, but the women rise to a maximum of $2.52 
a day. They have no arduous work. Another firm had over 
4,000 women in its employ at its submitted report, December 
19, 1916, of whom but a very small number, 300, less than 8%, 
were under 16 years old ; its remuneration was much the same 
as that of the preceding. All pay for overtime and in this way 
the weekly pay envelope is considerably increased. 

One firm having over 12,000 employes has but 2,755 women, 
of whom 86 are under 16 years. The number of boys under 
that age is 116. It has no trades for its women help. Its 
lowest wage in any occupation is $2.50 a day and its highest is 
$5.00. But as it has at least 12 different trades it is hardly 
possible to average up a daily minimum and maximum that 
would be fair to the individual trades as some naturally re- 
quire greater skill than others and are better compensated. 

The magnitude of the manufacturing work in this and other 
forms of production in the State can be computed when it is 
stated that in the two leading localities in this respect, Bridge- 
port and New Haven, there are 40,631 men and 13,190 women 
in the first and 31,665 men and 8,707 women in the second. 
If any change has taken place in these totals since made, it is 
in the line of increase. 

Attention has to be drawn to the careful regard for the 
well-being of the employe which is constantly exercised in 
these industries. It may be argued that this is a matter of 
business. Undoubtedly. While we cannot deny the business 
consideration, it is unfair to assume it is the only one actu- 
ating the employers of today. There is the large class of 
unskilled workers who constantly shift from place to place, 
yet this class has as much care taken of it and as much at- 
tention is paid to its welfare as to the steady and remunera- 
tive workers. In fact it is for the class of unskilled and un- 
taught workers that the factories maintain schools of instruc- 
tion, contribute to continuation and other schools and in vari- 
ous other ways strive to bring up the general level. 

The popular idea is that munition factories receive orders, 
rush them to completion any way and start on a new batch, 
only halting the process to cash the checks received for pay- 
ment. It would astonish some of the believers in this idea to 
know that every detail is subjected to the most minute 
scrutiny and has to pass a number of inspections, not alone 
by the factory inspectors but by men from the countries from 
which orders are received and there are considerable waits 
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before the time comes for counting the dividends. The 
weekly pay envelope has to be filled just the same. Added to 
this is constant supervision to keep out undesirable characters, 
spies, fanatics, etc., and a surveillance of all employes. Life 
in a munition factory is not an easy one and the men and 
women working certainly earn what they receive. 

Safety appliances have been well looked after by the factory 
* inspectors and as far as possible the dangers lurking in the 
handling of high explosives, their ingredients and the inhaling 
of the fumes of acids have been minimized. The need of this 
precaution has greatly increased the work of the inspectors 
during the past two years. 

Though primarily this chapter started to show the munition 
works have been responsible for crieating the dearth of labor 
in other industries, the digression may be pardoned if some 
time is given to describing the welfare and social work that 
is continually being done in these places. Every well-kept 
factory had hospitals and rest' rooms before the beginning of 
the European war but they have wonderfully improved these 
adjuncts since and every day sees something new in the line of 
sanitary condition, rest, refreshment and housing considered. 
It is generally recognized by the employers that congenial 
surroundings and a fair amount of rest make for better results. 
Factories which pay attention to these requirements of their 
human assets have a larger output than those which over- 
look them. The recognition of the psychological fact that 
intervals of rest during work means renewed energy and re- 
sults has been emphasized recently in England where the 
munition factories are now in full blast and to the work that 
is already done in this regard in this country could well be 
added the Old World idea of luncheons of plain substantial 
food during the morning and afternoon and the introduction of 
a wheeling refreshment barrow through the aisles of the 
workrooms. 

One of the plants may be taken as a sample for nearly all, 
for though some are more advanced in equipment, all are 
eager to get into good shape. This has a rest and recreation 
room for women, with steamer chairs, piano, victrola and 
magazine table. Adjoining is a smaller class room where 
instructions in fancy work are given. At present there are 
about 100 enrolled in the basketry class. Material and in- 
structions are given free of charge. 

The report of the school of English in this establishment in 
New Haven showed the week of December 5th an enrollment 
of 611 in 36 classes, 514 men and 97 women. Over 1,600 have 
been enrolled since July, 1915. There are four class rooms 
used for teaching foreign-born workers with a force of one 
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instructor and five assistants. A noon recreation room and 
auditorium for girls in the heart of the building will be a 
prominent feature in the future. This will have a lunch 
counter supplying sandwiches, cake, fruit and beverages, all 
food being sold to employes at cost. This firm is greatly in- 
terested in the Civic League schools which have been started 
in Oak Street and during the coming year plans to have its 
employes take advantage of the same. This factory has an 
admirable welfare system which brings its employes into full 
confidence and sympathy with the workers. There is a man 
of breadth, of advanced views, with some other men helpers ; 
in the educational department, a woman of refinement and 
culture, of broad scope and much tact who has under her sev- 
eral efficient aids in the uplifting as well as experienced and 
capable matrons. 

The physical welfare of the employes is looked after by an 
efficient safety code with workers who exemplify it, a trained 
corps of fire workers, every precaution being taken against 
fire, and by a hospital staif that has a finely equipped building. 
Not only is the building well equipped but its staif is chosen 
for fitness and has justified the choice. The actual ill and in- 
jured are treated as well as oversight kept of those who seem 
run-down or otherwise showing the effects of work. Added to 
this is the plan of looking after the housing of the employes. 

The Remington Arms Co. in Bridgeport has the largest 
number of women workers in the state, employing 4,000 in 
all, and merits some special mention. Unlike some of the 
other munitions plants, the majority of its women workers are 
cartridge handlers. During the summer months many school 
girls, ranging from 14 to 18, were employed as inspectors 
under the supervision of women of iftaturity and experience. 

These girls had an easy task, having only to see that the 
cartridges were perfect. They worked in a comfortable shop, 
fairly well lighted and ventilated, and received from 12j/$ 
cents to 9 cents a thousand for their work, making $15 and 
$13 a week. 

The larger number could be classified as American, some 
being directly so by descent from the third and fourth genera- 
tion, and others, children of foreign-born parents, being thor- 
oughly American in speech and habit. 

It was noted by the investigator that in talking with the 
women workers with the view of getting their truthful state- 
ments of conditions, those who were foreign born but had been 
here long enough to get acclimated and those who were chil- 
dren of naturalized parents answered questions directly, while 
others spent some time trying to discover what sort of a reply 
was expected and shaped their answers accordingly, the sole 
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purpose evidently being to please the questioner. As exam- 
ple : One girl was asked if she had ever been 'burned by an 
explosion or had little mattery spots on her hands and arms 
from poisoning." "Yes, oh, yes," she answered. "I was 
awful. I have them on me a long time." "Show them to me, 
if you'd just as soon. Where are they?" "Oh, on my arms. 
I wouldn't let them on my face." "Let me see your arms." 
She pulled up her sleeves — already short. No signs were visi- 
ble. She burst out laughing. "They took themselves. But 
I know my friend Sophie knows a girl that had them." "Why 
did you tell me you had them?" "You asked me, lady; what 
did the other girls tell you ?" 

The tendency of one girl to follow another's testimony 
makes hers worthless. It is only by continued and actual 
observation that the facts can be discovered. So small a per- 
centage of 4,000 women can be interviewed in a couple of days 
that it might well be questioned whether such a percentage 
could be taken as basis for a scientific study. In the depart- 
ments where mercurial poisoning or any other form of rash 
from handling brass would naturally develop, only one case, 
a rash, under the skin, was found in 204 workers, and the in- 
vestigator had this girl report to the hospital. 

It may be advanced, however, that the method followed 
warrants some reliance on its results. The investigator went 
to this plant without giving its manager any previous notice 
and then went systematically through the departments in 
which the women work, taking woman after woman at her 
machine and asking her questions. No representative of the 
company was permitted to be present. 

Special attention was given to ascertaining the faces con- 
cerning any form of poisoning from handling materials, as 
the Department of Labor and Factory Inspection has a special 
appropriation in the labor part for reporting occupational 
diseases. This money was secured through the efforts of the 
friends of labor in the hope of giving to the State an exact 
idea of what were the menaces to industrial workers and how 
to successfully combat them. The then Commissioner of 
Labor, Mr. Connolley, President Julius C. Stremlau of the 
State Federation of Labor, and Prof. Farnam of New Haven, 
who is in an indefatigable worker for industrial betterment, 
had this appropriation continued by the Legislature of 1915. 
It gave a fee to doctors for reporting. So few reports have 
been sent in and there was such a scarcity of women men- 
tioned in those which did come that it seemed to the investi- 
gator there might be something gained by a personal study 
of the matter in Bridgeport, which city sent in the most re- 
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ports on the subject. Hence the specific questioning on this 
point. 

Leaving Bridgeport temporarily out of the question, these 
occupational disesi^ses do exist. Not to the extent that the 
professional muckrakers would have us believe, but sufficiently 
to justify attention and the suggestion that physicians be 
asked to note there is a penalty for non-reporting. Their 
presence can easily be detected by any factory inspector and 
the prosecution of any physician afflicted with myopia con- 
cerning them would undoubtedly have healthy returns. 

The Federal Government has been conducting through the 
Bureau of Labor an inquiry bearing on certain phases of this 
matter. In the fall of 1916, the Commissioner, Hon. Royal 
Meeker, wrote the Commissioner of Labor and Factory In- 
spection of Connecticut, asking that the resources and reports 
of the department be placed at the service of Dr. Alice R. 
Hamilton, one of the Federal department's experts. The com- 
missioner promptly did so, and detailed a factory inspector of 
thorough chemical knowledge to accompany her on her rounds. 
Dr. Hamilton's report can be relied on to give interesting facts 
concerning the particular subjects she selected. 

All munitions factories have admirable hospital systems ; 
naturally some are better than others, but all are good and 
conducted on both the cold business proposition of securing 
best results for the company and the humane one of protecting 
the health of the workers. Safety committees, benefit and 
insurance clubs exist among the workers and suggestions 
from any of them are well received and considered. As shown 
by the detailed report of the Scovill Manufacturing Co., there 
is a follow-up system there. Such of the munition and other 
factories which lack this might well take pattern. It might 
be only fair to physicians directly connected with all factory 
hospitals to state here that as soon as a case of skin trouble 
is detected it is at once treated in the hospital and generally- 
diagnosed as eczema. Cases of poisoning from lacquer, ful- 
minates and nitric and pitric acid are rare according to records. 
Few concerns in Connecticut manufacture fulminate for their 
own use nor allow it to be handled by women. 

To return to Bridgeport: There prevails an idea that it 
gives its factory workers, munitions and other wise, higher 
wages than does any other city. Comparison of the pay of 
the various munition plants does not bear out this impression, 
particularly with regard to women. It probably had its rise 
from the fact that Bridgeport was the best exploited city of 
any in the state in the munition business, that its nearness to 
New York drew workers from that Mecca of the country, 
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especially as the Remington plant there was well known all 
over the country because of its ramifications. 

The women workers can be classified as cartridge handlers, 
assemblers, inspectors and packers. Cartridge handling is 
the only branch which has any objectionable features. 
Lacquer work, stringing and unstringing do not figure here. 

In the first place, the ventilation in the Bridgeport factory 
is more than fair. In passing it may remarked that the 
ventilation in the shops in nearly every plant is far better 
than in the offices where the clerical force labors. There the 
air is frequently heavy and stale and after a while gives a dull, 
stupid feeling. Attention being called to this, answer was 
made in one concern that the fact was acknowledged but noth- 
ing could be done until the shops were entirely cared for. 

Cartridge work is monotonous rather than laborious. Prop- 
erly safeguarded, it is not dangerous. In all factories the 
women are seated before dial machines which are operated 
automatically. In order to increase the speed some of the 
older operators have been in the habit of leaning one elbow 
on one of the starters — as the investigator, from lack of hav- 
ing an escort to give her technical terms, calls them — and 
using the fingers of the other hand to hasten the process. 
In this way there is danger of the fingers getting caught and 
maimed. In Waterbury, the management on detecting this 
trick invented and applied a safety device which makes it im- 
possible to start the machine without using both hands for 
that purpose. Such a safeguard should be in every other 
factory. 

The piece-work system is productive of carelessness, for 
even when a worker detects a defect in her machine she will 
not stop, if she can help it, to have it remedied. "I'd risk it 
until Saturday. Them things isn't goin' to fly straight off," 
was one comment. 

Having it remedied should not be with the operator. 

Trays filled with thousands of small brass caps come to the 
cartridge makers. They fit the individual ones on the pins 
of a revolving dial machine, whence they pass over punches 
which shape them into the cylinder tubes with which we are 
familiar as the cartridge cases. These are inspected for de- 
fects and then pass to other workers to receive the bullet and 
percussion cap. Men do the loading and women the assem- 
bling. Adjusting the parts where handling the loaded primer 
is concerned is given in all factories to women of the better 
grade of intelligence. In Bridgeport the women workers are 
nearly all cartridge workers. In other factories more fill 
shells. As a matter of fact, danger is being minimized in 
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Bridgeport where loading the primers and shells is no longer 
done exclusively by women. 

Since the Remington plant took on its great rush of foreign 
orders and doubled its force it has had no woman killed in 
this work. The last casualty of this sort occurred February 
9, 1904, when one girl was killed and several severely injured 
by an explosion. Out of over 8,000 machines in operation the 
investigator found but three unguarded and these will be 
equipped immediately. 

This exemplary condition can be attributed to the repeated 
enaction of laws by the state and the activity of the factory 
inspectors. Added to this is the working of the compensa- 
tion law, whose rulings entail inspection on the psirt of in- 
surance companies. Speaking of the work done by the fac- 
tory inspectors of the state of Connecticut, a New York man 
in high position, said one of the most efficient workers he had 
met was a former factory inspector of Connecticut. 

To look after the interests of the industrial workers oi Con- 
necticut is a tremendous task which it well repays the State 
to do well. It may contribute to general enlightenment to 
know that the great state of New York was reported on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1915, as having 983,686 women workers. Little 
Connecticut has more than a tenth of that number whose wel- 
fare should be conserved and advanced. 

In going over the Remington plant, the investigator took 
the actual workers. Employes discharged for cause or volun- 
tarily leaving might have different stories to tell. The nearest 
that could be traced to mercurial poisoning were a few cases 
of indigestion. The hospital records quote a number treated 
for minor accidents and eczema but not any more than in pro- 
portion to other places. There were cases of backache and 
headache, pains in the eyes and soreness and swelling in the 
back of the legs and pains in the soles of the feet. Most of 
the sufferers were older women. There were no more pimply 
folk than one would meet in a day's walk in a city. 

The backache could be obviated, perhaps, if all workers 
used the little board rests, which can be slipped between the 
chair's and the woman's back when she feels like it. They 
give support and change and a great relief. 

The headache could be helped by the follow-up hospital 
system and first by matrons who could ascertain when one of 
the women felt its eft'ects and get her to rest for a while 
in the rest room. Another thing which the investigator did 
not like in many factories is the way in which the light falls 
on the work. But the suggestion of a better arrangement is 
left to someone who knows more about the matter. 

The soreness and swelling in the back of the legs could be 
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laid to the long sustained position, or, as it was noticed that 
some of the younger women wore what is called "fibre silk 
hose," to the thinness of the latter. The pain in the soles of 
the feet could come from stiffness from holding them in one 
position a long time. The women nearly all had comfort- 
able shoes. A board rest for the feet was ordered for one sort 
of machine work and the order complied with immediately. 

In another part of this article it is suggested that it would 
be well for factories to have wholesome food served even by 
the perambulator system. This suggestion would be worth 
trying. 

This class of workers does not drink enough water, with 
the result that it lets its system become easily clogged and a 
prey of infection. The rules of all factories are stupidly rigid 
and shortsighted in regard to some psychological facts. A 
welfare worker who would see that water was passed to all 
workers would soon see results. 

Long trough-like sinks are in every room for the use of the 
employes in cleaning up. The water in these sinks can be kept 
constantly running while the hands are being washed. These 
arrangements are in existence in factories because the work- 
ers could not otherwise be accommodated, it is explained. All 
these places should be equipped with liquid soap in holders 
and with paper towels for individual use. Waste of the latter 
could easily be prevented. The present practice is justly open 
to criticism. 

Welfare work is being done to advantage in this plant. 
Connected with the riveting machines on which the girls work 
making the cartridge cylinders and bullets is shafting which 
has a possibility of catching the loosely arranged hair of the 
women. Miss Williams, who is doing reconstructive welfare 
work . has already asked the management to have this ma- 
chinery enclosed. 

The company in its anxiety to handle the enormous orders 
which it received in the early stage of the war was glad to get 
any sort of help. In this way it accumulated some moral un- 
desirables who gave ground to the statement that munition 
companies were not at all choice about the morale of their 
establishments. Added to this were the labor troubles of 
1915, in which its workers asked to have more share in its 
profits, and other complications immediately followed so that 
an entire change of management became necessary. The 
present management is imbued with a sense of responsibility 
to those who are working for its interests, and since taking 
control has been quietly effecting betterment in many direc- 
tions. That it will at once see the necessity of summarily re- 
moving all chance of the thousands of respectable men and 
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women in its employ suffering reproach from the misdeeds of 
a few is confidently expected. 

With respect to what may be called the bonus system and 
old age pensions it is making a good record. Its old age pen- 
sion system has been in force for years. 

As elsewhere, the housing problem is a serious one in 
Bridgeport. Rents are abnormally high. A family of a 
father, mother, two sons and two daughters, removed from 
New London to engage in work in Bridgeport. They had a 
large flat in New London, which is not a low rent city, for 
$28 a month. The best they could secure in Bridegport after 
a week's search was a four-room flat for $30 a month. Two 
of the four rooms were divided by plaster board partitions. 

Their experience is paralleled. Owners of houses have their 
pick of tenents at about any price they choose to ask. This 
is the natural concomitant of circumstances such as have 
conquered Bridgeport and driven it to the top notch of in- 
dustrial development. Even before the munitions' demand, 
it was growing with a phenomenal rapidity that was not 
fungous. So is Waterbury. Kindred conditions prevail. 

This growth is not to be checked by any outcome of the 
European war. Conditions will be modified, but industrial 
Bridgeport is achieved. Its civic authorities and societies 
recognize this and are earnestly studying how to meet and 
satisfy demands. Bridgeport's attitude on the flimsy three- 
decker has been demonstrated. There is ground for believ- 
ing it is large enough in scope to master its problem. 

The ammunition company has invested over $2,000,000 in 
trying to provide suitable housing for its employes. The 
houses already built are well-built structures which any self- 
respecting man would be glad to call home. These houses are 
of brick, some for several families, built like the Baltimore 
style; some for one family, built of wood shingled. They 
have every modern equipment. The rents vary from $25 and 
$22 for six or more rooms, to $19 for a four-roomed cottage. 

Accommodating the hundreds of adrift women who come 
from everywhere, including Bridgeport, to work for the com- 
pany was a harder task than building homes for the men. 
Suggestions were abundant, one from an out-of-town or- 
ganization being that these girls should be placed in small 
detached houses of about three rooms each with no super- 
vision so that they might develop their independence and in- 
dividuality ; another plan was in favor of the modern kitchen- 
ette idea. The prevailing thought seemed to be that Bridge- 
port offered an excellent opportunity to settle by experiment 
whether girls preferred individual to community living. 

With knowledge of the requirements to be faced it was de- 
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cided to adopt the dormitory plan. A fine site has been 
chosen ; attractive surroundings in well cared for streets, good 
sidewalks, good lights, are assured. These houses will shelter 
360 girls. No house is to be overcrowded. Some girls can 
have separate rooms ; some can share a room with another. 
Every room will have good light, air ventilation, heat and 
electricity. There will be modern tiled bath-rooms with 
shower baths ; hot and cold water at all times, large clothes 
closets, recreation rooms, parlors, and a large kitchen. Each 
room will be $2.00. 

These buildings will probably be ready for their tenants next 
summer. Careful supervision of the occupants by women 
who are human beings, not martinets, will be a safeguard to 
the girls. In the meantime the firm has two dormitories in 
existence. One in Stratford, an old mansion with spacious 
grounds which will be used as a summer recreation place, and 
the other close to the plant. It is an old city house but clean 
and attractive, with a matron in charge. As seen by the illus- 
tration it provides comfort for the occupants. 

Night work in Bridgeport will be treated in the chapter de- 
voted to that aspect of our industrial situation. 

In Waterbury the big concern there stands unique from all 
others in the location of its hospital, its space permitting it 
to have this building apart from the manufactory, thus giving 
it light and air from sides and front. It has been the subject 
of much eulogy and copy all over the country. 

Another plan of this company is the manner in which it is 
solving the housing problem. It has bought large tracts of 
land, some quite near to and others fairly remote from the 
factory, and has put up and is putting up handsome and at- 
tractive six-roomed houses with every modern convenience, 
which it sells to its workers at the actual cost to the company, 
about $3,000. The sale is made easy for the buyer. These 
houses have an attractive facade and good locations. The 
only criticism the investigator has to make in this connec- 
tion is her rooted objection to connected houses in all places. 
Some are well enough but a detached house with a patch of 
land in front, at the sides and the rear, is far more individual 
and more of a man's own kingdom. 

In connection with this subject, the investigator is going to 
incorporate in this chapter a concise and interesting paper 
which was voluntarily written by the capable nurse in charge 
of the Scovill Mfg. Co.'s hospital. Miss Nora O'Brien. It is 
so explanatory and stands for so much that is done by other 
places of this sort that it is worth reading. 

"During our few years' existence our experience has taught 
us that, in the administration of industrial enterprises, few fac- 
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tors are of more importance than medical and surgical super- 
vision ; care of the health and sanitary conditons, in the mod- 
ern industrial concerns, carries with.it no light responsibility. 
The mechanical uniformity, so often associated with hospitals, 
is noticeably absent in the Scovill hospital. Employes are con- 
stantly encouraged to seek medical and surgical aid and advice 
in case of even the most trivial accident or the slightest ill- 
ness. No physical phase in the life of the employe, or his 
family, is too large or too small to claim the attention of the 
company's physicians and surgeons, and a visiting nurse, 
whose service is gratuitous, is always on call, and frequent 
visits are made to the homes of the employes. With the 
adoption of our Industrial Betterment Committee, Relief and 
Investigating Committees, combined with the hearty co-oper- 
ation of the Foreman's Association and Safety Committee, 
the sociological work was merged in the administration of this 
industrial institution. During the past year the management 
is able to report numerous improvements and better general 
conditions. With the co-operation of the employment office, 
with the information obtained from our various committees 
and associations, we are frequently able to place employes 
having physical disabilities to good advantage and applicants 
for work are not necessarily debarred because of physical dis- 
abilities. When we find, through accident or observation, an 
employe who is not fitted for his work and is undermining 
his health by performing such work, with the co-operation of 
the foreman this employe is placed to advantage and kept 
under observation. 

"We long since found that our emergency hospital had, by 
far, outgrown the so-called first aid hospital, and today the 
Scovill hospital is composed of a large operating room, wait- 
ing room, male and female rest rooms, superintendent's office 
and clerical office. The staff consists of two physicians and 
surgeons and a supervising registered nurse, who is assisted 
by three female nurses and two male orderlies, thereby en- 
abling us to treat the injured from the time of the accident 
through the various stages until the injury is entirely cured 
and the patient is discharged. 

"An individual record of each hospital case is kept in the 
form of an index card containing all information relative to 
the accident or casualty and the treatment rendered, provid- 
ing us with a record showing the number and character of the 
accidents or illness during employment. 

"If the patient's injury is such that, after the first treatment, 
we deem it necessary to have him return to the hospital for 
further treatment, he is given a ticket bearing the day and 
hour he is to return. Should he fail to report as directed a 
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notice is sent to his department for him. This failing, the 
foreman is advised by telephone and is held responsible for the 
injured person's prompt appearance at the hospital. If the 
patient leaves the employ of the company before he is dis- 
charged cured from the hospital, a notice is sent to the depart- 
ment, advising the foreman to intercept his pay until he re- 
ports to the hospital. Should we fail to receive the necessary 
response from this pay notice, an attendant is then sent to the 
patient's home. This follow-up system is now developed to 
such an extent that it is very rare that an accident case gets 
beyond our jurisdiction without first being discharged cured. 
An automobile and hospital attendant are at the disposal of all 
employes, who, through accident or illness, are unable to reach 
their homes or report at the hospital. 

"Due to the co-operation of the foreman, by reporting acci- 
dents immediately, infection cases are reduced to a minimum 
and very little time is lost through infection. 

"Employes suffering from physical disabilities such as 
hernia, epilepsy, varicose veins and diseases of the heart and 
kidneys must sign instruction not to do any heavy lifting or 
over-exert themselves and are placed to advantage, also kept 
continually under observation by reporting to the hospital 
for periodical examination. 

"The number of accidents for the year 1916 will approximate 
16,000; casualties (for which the company is not held responsi- 
ble), 11,287; total number of cases treated by the medical de- 
partment in all its branches, 27,286; total number of surgical 
dressings, 60,000; as compared with 11,493 accidents; 4,623 
casualties, and 16,728 dressings during the previous year. 
The increase in number of cases is due principally to a much 
larger number being employed, and also because employes 
have been encouraged more strongly to report any indisposi- 
tion to the hospital. 

"The management has also extended the use of the Scovill 
hospital to employes of outside concerns, who may be working 
on the premises. Due to the extensive additions and alter- 
ations of the Scovill plant for the past few years, the number 
of outside concerns' employes receiving treatment at this hos- 
pital has shown a decided increase. During the year 1914, 40 
outside employes were treated; 1915, 400; and indications for 
the present year are that 500 outside employes will probably 
receive treatment at this hospital. 

"One important service rendered by this hospital to the 
community recently has been its instrumentality in preventing 
the spread of small-pox by offering, without charge, to vac- 
cinate any of the company's employes, thus co-operating with 
the city board of health and its recommendations. The ac- 
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ceptance of this offer was voluntary on the part of the em- 
ployes, but they availed themselves of it in large numbers, a 
total of nearly 5,000 vaccinations having been performed and 
the resulting dressings cared for. The care and technique are 
indicated by the fact that no bad results obtained to any of 
those vaccinated. The co-operation of the foremen helped 
tremendously in this campaign. 

"The growth of the Scovill plant has been so rapid that it 
has been necessary for the hospital to grow accordingly; 
therefore a branch hospital, almost as large as the one we 
occupy at the present time, is now nearing completion and will 
be ready for occupancy about January 1, 1917." 

There is no question whatever that the state of Connecticut 
is enjoying a wonderful prosperity. Everyone is well clad, 
everyone that wants work can obtain it, everyone can get his. 
or her wages raised for the asking save the salaried employes 
who generally remain about the same; everyone is spending 
money freely. It is generally believed that the munition work 
has been the starter. It has in a degree, but when the work 
began we were gradually creeping out of our depression and 
a healthy if slow growth of prosperity was certain. That the 
sudden influx of wealth is going to be permanent rather than 
sporadic is the hope of all. Without being discouraging, the 
investigator thinks that a little of a Jeremaid would be whole- 
some just now. People are spending lavishly. They talk 
about high prices without reflecting that they create the 
prices themselves to a certain extent. It is true that 
savings banks records show good results and that insur- 
ance companies have never had more prosperous years. 
In fact, in New York state, which passed a law limit- 
ing the yearly business of some companies to something 
like $150,000,000 a year, that limit has already been reached 
and in Connecticut the poor agents are waiting anxiously for 
the coming of the new year to make some money. 

The high wages paid in manufacturing industries affected 
the wages in other lines. Laundries and restaurants and 
hotels have had to pay more to their help and to exact more 
from their customers. But there is ground for belief that 
this lavish prosperity is not making for a general one as solid 
as Connecticut's substratum and it might be well to gather 
from the signs of the times and have some reserve with which 
to meet the conditions which are inevitably coming. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CHILD LABOR, ETC. 

Connecticut has not been a noticeable offender in the child 
labor field. Long before many of the states placed restric- 
tive statutes on their books, this state had similar ones stand- 
ing the test of common sense by practice. Part of the Federal 
legislation in the recent enactment has also been anticipated 
by our own, and what is of consequence is the laws have been 
enforced. 

During the years 1913-14 there was a marked decrease in 
the number of children employed in the permissible occupa- 
tions Factories were not using them to the extent that was 
popularly imagined and in the mercantile industry the larger 
merchants were coming to the conclusion that the higher 
priced labor was the cheaper in the end and were weeding 
out minors save in the errand, bundle, cash and cashier depart- 
ments where boys and girls under 16 were to be found in 
some stores, though excluded from others. 

So marked was the diminution that a Meriden paper called 
attention to the fact and said were it to continue in the same 
ratio, child labor would soon be eliminated. However its 
gratulation was premature, for with the change in labor con- 
ditions and the dearth that was created by the increased de- 
mands in certain industries, it was so hard to get any help 
the boy and girl wanted sign soon appeared in the windows of 
the stores. Both boys and girls are eager to obtain work and 
many of them do not hesitate to falsify their ages in order to 
evade the vigilance of the reformers who are seeking to keep 
them out of the field of labor even beyond the age of 16. 

In order to understand just how Connecticut stands on the 
child labor question, it can be stated in the outset that it is 
only occasionally any are found in the prohibited occupations 
and when found either request or legal action removes them 
from danger. In regard to the number apparently working 
in the less arduous industries, this is not exactly understood 
from the fact that it is generally believed each certificate 
issued by the State Board of Education stands for a boy or 
girl who is working continuously. The greater part of the 
certificates is issued for summer work.. The year 1916 is ex- 
ceptional in the number that is working and can hardly be 
taken as example of what is to be expected. But from Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, to June 1, 1916, the State Board of Education 
issued permits to 5,731 minors. Up to the first of November 
there were 13,750 certificates in force. 
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A large proportion of these was to cover the summer 
months, when school children went to work to obtain spend- 
ing money for their clothing and other needs and to help sup- 
port their families. One instance where a boy of fifteen was 
the means of saving his mother from a nervous breakdown 
can be cited. She was a widow, not' very strong, with five 
children younger than he. She worked in a laundry and on 
Saturday afternoons helped a neighbor in order to earn a little 
more money. She did her own work and sewing in the night. 
She was told she would have to cease or else face insanity. 
The boy obtained work for July and August at $15 a week 
and turned all his earnings over to his mother with the result 
that she took the rest he insisted upon and was able to go 
back to her grind last fall with a stock of strength. The boy 
is now over 16 and working at $17.00 a week. 

Munition factories are cautious about giving minors work 
in any of the hazardous occupations, not only on account of 
the laws which were made pretty stringent in regard to^ pro- 
hibitive occupations by the legislature of 1915, but because 
they are not at all desirous of causing calamity. There may 
be an occasional exception to this rule, but the vigilance of the 
factory inspectors is constantly exercised to correct just such 
an evil. Many violations have been reported to them and in- 
variably have received prompt attention. Few of the cases 
were concerning girls. Quite a number, as the investigator 
personally knows, had no actual foundation when sifted to 
the truth. Nearly every instance of apparent violation when 
examined showed that the employer was either wilfully im- 
posed upon or had hired the minor for some other work and 
exigency had turned the child to that in which he was en- 
gaged. 

Of the 13,750 certificates issued by the State Board of 
Education up to November 1, 1916, it is likely that a large 
number of their users had passed from the ranks of immature 
labor through reaching the age limit ; others ceased working 
after the summer vacation and resumed study; many secured 
them for half day's work such as Saturday and other after- 
noons. Were it possible to strike an average between the 
5,731 of June first and the 13,750 of November first, it is likely 
the former would be nearer the actual figure than the latter. 
With the coming of the holidays and the chance of helping out 
in stores and as errand boys, there is always a rush for cer- 
tificates and this will swell 1916's record. 

An absolutely accurate account of the number actually em- 
ployed might be obtained if the certificates issued each month 
were listed with the names, places and occupations of the 
receivers. In this way duplication and reduplication might be 
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prevented, an easily consulted reference might be at hand and 
there is little doubt that the employer who is at present re- 
quired by the state law to keep a list of all his minors would 
have little objection to adding to his work the furnishing of his 
part, so that each side might corroborate the other. 

One good result of the law which was passed in 1915 is 
that where girls under 16 were employed in munitions and 
other factories, seats were furnished. The occupation of the 
girls while monotonous was in no way arduous and in every 
case where the writer had personal knowledge, the girl under 
16 was placed between older women so that she was practi- 
cally doubly safeguarded. In the other sort of factories and 
in the laundries where some are to be found none of these 
minors have part of the hard work. 

While some of the girls under 16 in laundries and candy 
and other stores, including bakedes, are working because they 
have to, quite a number uses its earnings solely for itself and 
does not always use them with the best judgment. These 
are the daughters of families in which father and several 
others are working and father is only too glad if by any 
means the burden of keeping daughter clad in conformity 
to the standards of her associates is taken off his hands. 
This was one reason why so many could be fo'r.'d :c ixious 
to work for small wages in 1913-14. There arc ..ore ./illing 
to work today, but the standard of wages has •./ cu so raised 
that it is over 20% higher in many cases ; is 11 ^4% in others, 
10% in some and in no case is it lower than the latter figure. 
There is no longer a waiting list. The papers teem with ad- 
vertisements and the public and private employment agencies 
cannot begin to fill the demands for grown workers, conse- 
quently a large call for any class of workers has been created. 

Not all the workers under 16 were to be found in the laun- 
dries and other factories and in the various kinds of stores. 
Many went into offices for the summer months; many were 
eager to get places in the seaside resorts and a few were wait- 
resses, but very few as the managers of restaurants found em- 
ployment of this class no profit and a source of continual 
annoyance. Many helped in dress making and millinery and. 
liked to do something of this sort, as it aided them in taking 
care of their clothing. Here and there might be found a few 
who were taking care of children, mothers* helpers, etc., but 
there appears to be such a rooted dislike to any work that 
savors at all of personal subjection to another woman's house- 
hold authority and laws that this was a diminishing quantity. 
Almost as bad as housework in the opinion of some is any 
work that pertains to trades. No matter how remunerative it 
may be, no matter what the chances of advancement and per- 
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sonal independence the trade is not receiving a fair deal from 
the girls of the present day. Those who are expert in trades 
are generally recruited from the ranks of either the foreign 
born or those having immediate foreign ancestry. 

An industry which is credited with giving employment to 
many minors during its season is the tobacco. Not only does 
it have girls working in the fields but in the warehouses long 
after the field season has closed and many of these girls be- 
come attached to some form of the business and are gradu- 
ated in cigar workers, where their rights are carefully looked 
after by the well organized unions of the men. As a business 
for women, cigar work is a good one but although they know 
this, there is a great scarcity of workers at present. 

The greater portion of the girl workers in the tobacco fields 
and in the warehouses comes from fairly well to do families 
who are engaged in the business, from city children who com- 
bine a few months in the country with profit and from regular 
workers who come season after season from without the state 
just for this purpose. Like every other business it was hard 
hit by the labor conditions and was obliged to go outside the 
state for help, like other industries, with the exception that 
the South was the field from which it drew. One reason why 
there was a greater demand for labor for the tobacco fields 
was the increased acreage. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
tobacco men knew in 1915 that there was to be a shortage in 
the supply of labor they increased their acreage and there 
were more firms in the business in the beginning of 1916 than 
at any other time in its history. In 1915, one firm went out of 
business and several diminished the amount of the uncovered 
tobacco and went into the shade grown. Several which had 
been doing business under their own names turned it over to 
larger concerns and in this way the latter was responsible not 
only for the output but for the hiring of labor. 

It is a conservative estimate that during the past year there 
has been over $5,000,000 in the business and that the building 
of warehouses and the cost of labor have brought up the 
total expenditure for labor and warehouses to over $1,000,000 
in the season. 

Shade grown tobacco is preferred by the workers and has 
come to be the choice of the up-to-date growers who find the 
extra expense is more than compensated by the returns. It is 
only since 1900 that the experiment started, when the farm of 
John Du Bon at Poquonock was chosen as the place for trying 
out whether or not shade grown tobacco would flourish in 
Connecticut. A half acre was put under cultivation. Today 
there are 3,963 acres, owned by 57 Connecticut growers. 
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This does not take account of the number that Massachusetts 
people are cultivating in the state. 

The gain over 1915 is 33%. This is handled mainly by 
twenty-three packers, some of whom are advertising for help 
in the warehouses at the time of this writing in December. 

According to the figures which were furnished by the pack- 
ers themselves there are not as many people employed in the 
minor class in this industry as has been supposed. Many of 
the workers who were under age came from Massachusetts 
to the northern part of the valley and they are not credited in 
the statistics given. Their term of employment did not last 
longer than the summer months and this year, part of Sep- 
tember. 

Questions were sent out to the growers in the state asking 
the number of men and women engaged in the work, the 
number of minors and the per cent, of increase in wages since 
1914. In figuring the per cent, the owners in some cases 
where they had reduced hours from 10 and 9^/2 to 9 a day 
should be credited with an increase in wages, as that amounts 
to practically giving the hourly pay for the time taken off. 

It was also asked how many negroes were engaged in the 
work during the season and how many in all had been taken 
on to supply the place of scarce white labor. In no instance did 
any grower seek the colored help if he could secure white. 
And in no case where minors were employed were they placed 
in the company of the negroes. 

The experience of all growers if given in detail would war- 
rant the conclusion that southern help is not as effective in 
producing results as northern and requires more overseeing 
and more time to get the same amount of work as that turned 
out by the native laborers. 

In many cases the women did not get any apparent increase 
in wages as they work by the piece and many of them pre- 
ferred to stay the entire nine hours at the work until they got 
their self appointed task done. It is also worth noting that in 
this work such of it as is done in the field, there is no driving. 
Women are permitted to go as fast or as leisurely as they 
please in their daily stunts. In truth, so hard was it to obtain 
any sort of help that the man who had the same workers re- 
main over a week was willing to permit about any freedom in 
the way of resting if he could retain their services. 

While there is a nominal time for lunch it was often over- 
stepped and the women stopped and visited with each other. 
In regard to the women it should be stated they are far more 
faithful and constant in their attachment to the same places, 
and the owners had little difficulty in keeping them through 
the season. Perhaps it is the fact that they enjoyed consider- 
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able liberty and the outdoor life that contributed to this desir- 
able result. 

Food was good, simple and nourishing. As one of the work- 
ers said "some folks that have mouths for pie can get pie, 
but the most of us folks can get all the sweet stuff that we like 
home. What we want in the country is vegetables and milk 
and eggs, and we had them," 

Another stated that she felt that it was a great chance to 
get something good to eat and a vacation and get paid. She 
did not have to waste any money in cloth'es and she could come 
and go exactly as she liked. 

The minors embrace more boys than girls during the past 
season, according to the statements of some of the workers, 
but in the nortiierr. part of the state there were many girls 
who came from East Longmeadow in the morning, stayed all 
day and returned home at night.' They not only worked for 
the Massachusetts men who were engaged in the business in 
Connecticut but for Connecticut growers. All this class of 
help belonged to the school girl type and ceased work at the 
beginning of September. It occasionally happens that girls 
who come for the season with the intention of returning to 
their former work or going back to school become so attached 
to the work that they remain. Another cause is the gradual 
passing of the age limit and the fact that they have tasted of 
the joy of earning their own money and do not like to do with- 
out the coming of the weekly envelope. 

Where the workers came from other places they were either 
boarded directly in the homes of the people running the places 
or in houses of people who were not averse to making some 
money in this way. The rates were very moderate and the 
accommodations were good. In other cases they were taken 
care of in groups but this was mostly in the colored help class, 
which naturally liked to stay by itself while in a strange land. 

It was the testimony of many who were in association with 
the negroes from the South that some were docile and easy to 
get along with. Many of them were plantation workers when 
home and had been attracted to the North by the offer of large 
wages. Though they did not make complaint, the work up 
here was more arduous and more systematic than that in their 
own lands and it can be safely predicted there will not be such 
numbers working here next season. 

Statements of the actual number of men and women and 
the minor class, with a summary of the number of negroes 
who came to Connecticut tobacco fields were furnished by 29 
of the principal growers, thus covering the larger acreage of 
the state. It is to be borne in mind that these men represent 
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a number of others who turned over their plantations to them 
or had contracts with them. 

No names are given. The firms themselves will recognize 
the data. 

No. 1. Thirty^five men from April to December. Five the 
rest of the year. Thirty women during August and Sep- 
tember. Ten the rest of the year. No regular employes 
under 16. During the season an employe gave as estimate 
there might have been thirty girls off and on. Increase in 
wages since 1914, 359?^. 

No. 2. Number of men, 200. Number of women, 200. In 
season quite a number of girls under 16, but no record kept of 
them. None at any other time. . Negroes, 100. Increase in 
wages since 1914, \2y2%. 

No. 3. Men 172, women 150; under 16, record kept 6; 
negroes 65. Increase in wages 50%. More laborers were em- 
ployed in height of the harvest. 

No. 4. Men 120, women 120 ; number of boys and girls from 
East Longmeadow ; no negroes. Not in existence in 1914 . 

No. 5. Men 8 in winter, 80 in harvest ; women 6 in spring, 
55 in harvest ; boys and girls July, August and part of Septem- 
ber. Increase in wages 15%. Does not hire negroes. 

No. 6. Men 10, women 7, boys 23, girls 15 ; no negroes. 
Two men all the year. Increase in wages 35%. 

No. 7. Men 20, women 15, boys and girls none, negroes 2. 
Increase in wages 33%. 

No. 8. Men 284 to 77, women 122 to 22 ; will not take boys 
and girls under 16 if it is possible to do without them, but had 
a few, no record kept during the season ; no negroes ; wage 
increase 14 to 15% men only, as women worked by piece and 
were satisfied. 

No. 9. Men 50, women 150, minors two girls ; negroes 21. 
Wage increase 10 to 12j4%. 

No. 10. Men 60, women 30; under 16 none; negroes none. 
Wage increase 25%. 

No. 11. Men 10, women 8; none under 16; no negroes. 
Wage increase, about 10% should judge, but was not in exist- 
ence in 1914. 

No. 12. Men all the time 20, women eight weeks 32, boys 
for five weeks 8, girls for five weeks 6 ; no negroes. Increase 
of wages 17%. 

No. 13. Men 50, women 25 ; no minors ; negroes 32. In- 
crease of wages 25%. 

No. 14. Men 120, women 81, under 16 1, negroes 49. In- 
crease of wages 15%. 
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No. 15. Men 28, women 11, minors 3; negroes none. In- 
crease 18%. 

No. 16. Men 32, women 38, minors 4, negroes 3. Increase 
I2y2%. 

No. 17. Men 17, women 16, minors none, negroes none. 
Increase 15%. 

No. 18. Men 55, women 42 ; minors, girls, 11 during season ; 
no negroes. Increase 18%. 

No. 19. Has turned over business to another firm. 

No. 20. Contracted to have other .firm furnish all help 
needed. 

No. 21. Made contract with Griswold Co. 

No. 22. Men 100, women 50; boys only, 40; no negroes. 
Increase 15%. 

No. 23. Men 10, women 7, boys 23 ; wage increase was in 
form of shortened hours, same pay being given for less time. 

No. 24. Men 100, women 50, minors between 40 and 50; no 
negroes. Increase 25%. 

No. 25. Men, 7, women 17, no minors, no negroes. In- 
crease 20%. 

No. 26. Men 38, women 34; under 16, 8; negroes 14. In- 
crease 20%. 

No. 27. Men 124 to less, some retained in warehouse all 
through season ; women 34 and five through season ; girls from 
20 to less, not recorded; 11 negroes. Increase 22%. 

No. 28. Men 32, women 28, girls 11, boys 12, negroes none. 
Increase 23%. 

No. 29. Men 11, women 9, girls 5, boys 2, negroes none. 
Increase 10%. 

Among the field workers the past season were many stu- 
dents in the negroes and among the whites were some men 
who were of the better grade and were taking the work as a 
vacation. The women who engage in this work are nearly 
all married and of settled respectability. There were no cases 
of any flagrant misconduct reported to the investigator and 
considering that much of the work was outdoors, considerable 
care was taken to preserve the health of the workers in not 
exposing them on extra hot days. 

The work is not at all arduous. It may strain some of the 
muscles of the back at times but the most of it depends on 
nimble fingers and there is not the concentration of attention 
required that would be demanded of factory or other occupa- 
tions. It is not said by medical or other authorities that there 
is any injurious effect from handling tobacco leaves in all the 
processes. In fact, the workers are exceptionally healthy. 

On the whole as far as women are concerned and with re- 
gard to girls under 16 who have to do some work during the 
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summer season, the investigator thinks the conditions in the 
tobacco fields are not as hard as in other lines of work which 
are less exploited. But there is one feature of the work which 
is not to be commended and that is the introduction of the 
negro in such large numbers. That this is going to be a per- 
manent feature of the industry is doubtful. The results in an 
economic sense were not as satisfactory as the men who were 
paying high wages to their southern importations had a right 
to expect. In no sense is the negro brought directly from the 
South a success as an addition to Connecticut workmen. In 
some senses the coming of this class of workers is a distinct 
menace that should be heeded. 

Though some of the early workers in the tobacco industry 
turn to it as a means of making a livelihood, there is not 
enough attention paid by the workers of the feminine gender 
to the possibilities that lie in the mastering of good trades. 
Trades for that matter receive the go by from both boys and 
girls who are seeking opportunities for life work to a greater 
extent than do any other means of earning a living. Particu- 
larly is this true of minors who are American born of the sec- 
ond generation. They overlook the fact that there is a large 
development possible in this direction for earnest and ambi- 
tious workers. Men and women who enter trades are more 
likely to make a comfortable and satisfactory living with pros- 
pects for independence than those who go into professions and 
other work. The children of the men and women who have 
fled from conditions in Europe to America are realizing this 
more than any other descendants and it is largely from their 
ranks that the trades are being recruited today. 

With the problem which is engaging the minds of the men 
and women who are working for the betterment of conditions 
and the safeguarding of the young, there is concerned the 
great factor of how to give to the increasing hundreds of 
thousands who have to enter work at an early age the right 
that should be theirs of having some preparation. It will not 
be just to say that minors cannot work until a certain limit 
has been reached and then turn them out for keen competition 
without any training or weapons. When we make a law de- 
manding protection in one way we should guarantee not only 
protection but fitness in another. The vocational and continu- 
ation school is no longer something to be reckoned with as a 
possibility. It is a necessity. A right to those who have to 
labor for themselves and help others. And not only should 
we emphasize the worth of the continuation school, but we 
should also insist on the vocational school being part of the 
regular educational system. It is a right that the pupils 
should have. 
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Statistics show that the greater part of the school children 
do not go into high schools. They have to leave off to work. 
Legislation should take note of this and give them their pro- 
portion of the money that is appropriated for school purposes 
in a way that will directly benefit them. According to the 
system that is largely the rule at present they do not receive 
this proportion. True, it is a voluntary relinquishment 6i the 
higher education in one way, but in the other, it is a forced 
one because quite as often it is circumstances as much as in- 
clination that compel the boy and girl from 16 to 18 to end all 
schooling. 

Industrial training should be within the reach of the thou- 
sands who could derive practical benefit. Not only should it 
give the pupils training in industries but side by side should be 
pursued studies that would make the education comprehensive 
as well as intensive and turn out men and women ready to be 
of service to the employer whether merchant, manufacturer 
or master mechanic. 

One of the best examples of what can be done in this way 
is furnished by Fitchburg, Mass., which for eight years has 
had in operation an industrial training school, which not only 
prepares the pupils but gives them pay when they have at- 
tained some proficiency and enables them when leaving to 
have a comfortable sum with which to face the Outside work. 

This plan is through the so-called half time system of voca- 
tional training. It could easily be put into effect in a manu- 
facturing community. 

Here is a brief summary furnished to the writer : 

The plan was put into operation in September, 1908. 
Eighteen boys were chosen to start the course. Each boy had 
his assigned partner. While one boy was in school his partner 
was at work. The following week they exchanged places. 
To insure no loss of time to the factory, on Saturday morning 
the boy who had been in school for a week went to the factory 
or shop where his partner had been working and spent the 
morning finding out all he could about the work. On the fol- 
lowing Monday morning he was then able to continue the 
work without any loss of time. During the summer all boys 
were expected to get jobs that they preferred or to which 
they were best adapted. Since every boy gets a two months' 
training at every job before he is allowed to specialize, it is 
clear that when he does choose a work in which to become 
proficient he chooses it with a knowledge of what that work 
will be. 

The course is of four years' duration. Work is mapped out 
in this manner. The first year is spent entirely in the school. 
The second, third and fourth years are spent alternating be- 
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tween shop and school. Thus every boy manages to spend 
twenty weeks of five and one-half days each in the shop and 
twenty weeks of five days each in the school. Eight weeks 
of work during the summer are expected of every boy taking 
the course. 

The boys are paid for the work they do in the factory by 
the factory or shop for which they are working. School and 
shop have come together and decided upon a standard rate of 
wages which all shops pay. The rates are as follows : 

10c an hour for the first year of work. 

lie an hour for the second year of work. 

12c an hour for the third year of work. 

According to this scale of wages every boy has earned at 
least $550 at the completion of his course. This sum is larger 
than that earned by apprentices during the same length of 
time. The amount of money he earns keeps him from being a 
burden to his family, a fact that cannot be overlooked, since 
the economic factor is often so powerful. 

Every graduate has begun work at $2 a day, and one boy, 
who had been at work less than four years, was getting $40 
per week. 

Adoption of plans similar to this has been successful. The 
continuation school of the city of Waterbury is an admitted 
success. The leaders of labor who have practical knowledge 
of the worth of these systems because they are practical 
tradesmen themselves and understand the value of having a 
helper come to them with some knowledge, are enthusiastic 
in support of continuation schools. President Stremlau of 
the Connecticut State Federation of Labor has gone on record 
in a concise and illuminating statement of why he endorses 
training that will prepare boy and girl for life work. Manu- 
facturers and merchants favor it. The various organizations 
of a civic character who are doing a wonderful amount of 
work in shaping public opinion are all in its favor. 

Why wait for the continuation school ? Why not have voca- 
tional training part of the regular curriculum of the schools 
which working men are supporting as well as those whose 
children will be fortunate enough to take the higher educa- 
tion ? Connecticut, with its rapidly extending industries, with 
its established place as a manufacturing state, ought to have a 
general system of vocational schools so that the nine-tenths of 
the children who leave after completing or half completing 
the grammar school course, will not be hustled out, ignorant 
and unprepared to meet a keen competition and to be com- 
pelled to devote valuable and plastic years acquiring knowl- 
edge that should have gone side by side with book learning. 
Another disadvantage to which the untaught laborer is com- 
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pelled to submit is receiving lesser wages. This is a twofold 
evil that reacts on the trained worker, also, as it brings into 
the market a cheaper grade of labor and makes it difficult for 
him to hold his price. 

In the city of Waterbury the employers are cooperating 
heartily with the continuation school and are perfectly willing 
to surrender part of the time of their employes for this train- 
ing. In New Haven the same practice will be general with 
the coming year. Other cities will undoubtedly follow suit. 

The continuation school is good. It is a remedy and a help. 
It has come to stay. But the vocational school which would 
give this education when the boy and girl range from 10 to 
16 is a right that belongs to the overwhelming majority of 
future wage earners. It will be the solution of the problem 
of help, and the corrective of unhappiness and discontent in 
the future. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NATURE AND NUMBER OF INDUSTRIES INVESTIGATED IN I915-16. 

Pursuant to the plan which was followed in the previous 
inquiry, that of 1915-16 devoted its larger part to laundries, 
hotels, restaurants, candy and ice cream, candy and drug 
stores, candy andjunch rooms. Added to this was the going 
over of the department and other stores and the telephone 
industry, whose expansion warranted more attention being 
paid to this great public utility. The munition plants were 
touched upon because of special requests made to the inves- 
tigator and the statement that an organization outside of the 
state was conducting a secret inquiry at the instigation of a 
state society ; for the purpose of having a truthful knowledge 
of exact conditions, it was deemed wise that the state of Con- 
necticut should have as full information as any outside of its* 
limits of what was going on within its borders. 

Laundries all over the state were visited not only once but 
many times and in the laundry inquiry note was made of 
various conditions caused by the peculiar situation which had 
developed in the state regarding securing labor. Not only 
were the steam and power laundries gone over but laundries 
which were semi-private and carried on in basements; laun- 
dries connected with institutions and hospitals and a number 
of hand laundries, so that the laundry situation in the state 
may be truthfully said to be completely covered. In connec- 
tion with the visits to the laundries operated by white and 
colored people your investigator took the liberty, at the re- 
quest of a large number of laundry men, to go into the Chinese 
laundries and see under what conditions they were run, par- 
ticularly to give some attention to the details of sanitation in 
these concerns. The magnitude of the Chinese laundry busi- 
ness is as astonishing as is the condition under which it is al- 
lowed to be operated. 

Two years ago, according to the statistics furnished the 
laundry associations, there were 614 Chinese doing business 
in Connecticut. This list did not cover all the cities and 
towns and was admittedly incomplete. From the observa- 
tion of the investigator, which is also an incomplete one, time 
for this purpose not being available, there are about 800. It 
would not be too much to assume there were more but this 
cannot be stated with the accuracy of personal data. 

In all the other laundries, covering all classes and including 
the cleaning and dyeing plants with all women operatives, 
there were 169 visited and 2,408 women employes scheduled. 
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No endeavor is to be made to give the list of each laundry and 
its people separately as there is objection to publishing so 
exact an account of each man's individual operations. In 
giving these figures it has to be borne in mind that sometimes 
there were more help and sometimes less according to the 
fluctuations of the labor market, but they represent the usual 
conditions. 

Hotels, restaurants, dining rooms, lunch places, such as 
those connected with dry goods and other stores, and lunch 
places in bakeries where women were employed, were chron- 
icled. The places where women were not employed, although 
the investigator had to visit them, are not recorded despite the 
fact that it took time to discover whether they were employers 
of women or not. A great number of places which seem to 
have no women employes really have them as dishwashers and 
cooks and it is necessary to visit the interior regions to get 
the truth. 

Many concerns have places at the seashore which are sea- 
sonal only but during the season they have numbers of young 
girls dispensing sodas, cigars, etc. There are also similar re- 
sorts in public parks, such as Laurel Park. In all of these, the 
girls are the principal -waiters. 

Taken altogether, there were 4,432 women — this includes 
girls — in the various branches of the eating and boarding in- 
dustry in the state up to September 30, 1916. 

In the candy and ice cream stores in the state are found 
more girls than women and the employes are generally of the 
sort that once in the business remain there until they get mar- 
ried. Many have a very good foundation in education and 
they can all be classed as a fairly well paid grade of workers. 
The fluctuations in this business were greater in Bridgeport 
than in any other town. The total number catalogued in this 
special work was 1,890. This included the cashiers and book- 
keepers in the candy stores and the candy and drug stores, 
where the women are older and all are of a commendably good 
class, receiving excellent wages and treated with much consid- 
eration. 

The telephone industry was treated in 1913-14. At that 
time it had waiting lists anxious to get positions. Today it 
is advertising for help. It has advanced its rates to beginners 
and while teaching them how to work, it furnished remunera- 
tion at the rate of $1 a day. It is also anxious to get girls of a 
certain amount of education, giving its preference in hiring to 
those from 16 to 23. The number of employes in this industry 
on September 30, 1916, was 1,844 women and 1,418 men. Only 
two minors, both boys, were employed. 

The department and other stores of kindred character made 
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many calls on the investigator since 1914. In fact there were 
so many made that a fairly good business could have been 
done by attending solely to the requests for changes, adjust- 
ments, intercessions and straightening out of difficulties which 
came from all over the state. 

As stated, the investigator is not going to number the list 
of actual visits made to all kinds of establishments, including 
some public utilities, because she believes it is only the actual 
results that were accomplished in which the citizens of the 
state take ihterest and the method, trouble, time and anxieties 
connected with the securing of the facts set before you are 
personal details that are expected to accompany any sort of 
work which is not exactly easy of accomplishment. Although 
there were difficulties, discouragements and disagreeable and 
unhappy features connected therewith, entailing a great drain 
on physical and mental energies, the fact that the end more 
than justified any other consideration is a wholesome and 
pervading satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SCARCITY OF LABOR IN SOME INDUSTRIES MAKING FOR CHEAPNESS 
OF SERVICE AND RESULTS. 

The scarcity of labor created by the demands of the muni- 
tion and other factories had a bad effect on the production and 
excellence of such industries as laundries. At one time it 
seemed as if laundry men could not do any business and for 
several months they were seriously handicapped. Not only 
were they unable to get help but after they secured it they 
had no surety that it would be there the next morning. Fur- 
ther the sort of labor that drifted in was far below par and 
required to be paid as much wages as if it were the best class. 
So bad was the state of affairs that one laundryman said he was 
ready to go to the lunatic asylum rather than continue facing 
it. However, he did not go but got married instead and was 
able to bear his burden with fortitude. 

In the hotel and restaurant business the situation was almost 
unendurable. Both of these industries depend largely on the 
help for financial success, as without good cooks and compe- 
tent service a place can put up the shutters. Unlike the 
laundries, which are regulated by law as to length of time 
the employes shall work, the hotels and restaurants and 
kindred institutions were not so bound and had been in the 
habit of calling on the workers for duty at any time and for 
any length of time. In justice to the better sort, there has 
always been endeavor to avoid too long hours and the labor 
is divided into shifts which permit a short and long hour 
service. This has partly compensated for the time that was 
occasionally required when all rules were disregarded. 

Wages in these industries were not particularly high. Al- 
though every proprietor and manager emphatically disclaim 
any consideration of the tip system in setting a standard of 
wages, the public can hardly be persuaded of the fact, espe- 
cially as in the few hotels and restaurants where tipping is 
abolished, the wages are several per cent, higher than where 
it is known to exist. However, the waiters of experience 
will not go to the latter, if they can possibly secure an en- 
gagement elsewhere, as their training has led them to know 
that the tip system is fruitful of benefit to them individually. 

In setting the scale of wages, cognizance is taken of the fact 
that it not only means so much per week but carries with it 
room and board. Of the latter nothing can be said in dis- 
praise, as far as nearly all the hotels and restaurants of repu- 
tation are concerned. The help is carefully cared for and has 
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an abundance of good and wholesome food, although there are 
some of the delicacies of the order a la carte missing. 

Rooming is a more serious problem. Lack of space h^s 
bothered nearly every successful house. There have been few 
of any grade that were not taxed to the limit during 1916. 
Many are adopting the plan of having the help room outside. 
But the greater part prefer that they be under the shelter of 
the roof for various reasons. One man was so anxious to be 
certain of this fact that he was accused of locking his waiters 
in at night. With accommodations scarce, it is more common 
than unusual for several to have to occupy one room and in 
some cases there are four in a room. Sometimes they have 
separate beds, but the usual thing is two beds for the four. 

Caterers were handicapped also for they found difficulty in 
getting the same grade of men to attend to out of town orders 
and there was also some falling oflf in the work done in the 
bakeries. Lunch rooms suffered in having less people to look 
after business and the busiest places were the popular eating 
rooms, where everyone helps himself. It is likely that this 
class is going to be permanently benefited by the conditions 
that were created during the dearth of labor. 

Without going into detail there is no question that every 
industry which depended largely on the less skilled sort of 
workers as well as many which demand a higher grade showed 
less production and a great falling oflf in the excellence of its 
work for the few months that the readjusting process was in 
progress. However, there was importation of labor from out- 
side and the entrance of some into the Connecticut field that 
had never been counted possible before. Whether or not this 
element is going to become permanent is to be solved in the 
future. 

Not only were the employers sufferers by this state of 
affairs, but the people to whom they catered were affected. 
They had to wait; were compelled often to undertake work 
themselves, for where work was sent home to them, it was 
in such bad condition that they were exasperated beyond en- 
durance. Still another element entered into the question: 
The scarcity of help and the need of paying a higher wage was 
the cause of forcing men to raise the price of work, so that 
not only were the employers in certain classes paying for the 
great demand for labor in others, but the general public was 
feeling the effect in its pockets. 

It took nearly all of 1915 for people to realize the changed 
conditions. By the beginning of 1916, it seemed as if the set- 
tlement of labor troubles would give more hands for the 
burden but demands for help were so great that many firms 
in other states made offers of the most flattering character 
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to Connecticut men and women to try their fortunes with 
them, even paying them for the time they were getting ready 
to leave the state and furnishing transportation free to their 
new place of operation. The result was that 1916 conveyed 
no relief and save in the favored industries people had to 
hustle to fill contracts and keep business going. 

The public and private employment offices could tell most 
interesting tales of the changed conditions. Where formerly 
the seats were occupied by rows of applicants waiting for 
something to turn up, anxious and conciliatory employers were 
trying to outbid each other for aid that before they would 
have rejected. Particularly was this true of the domestic sit- 
uation. Women laborers of any sort were hard to obtain and 
retain. 

The eflfect was also felt in the stores which had to advertise 
for help where previously clerks were afraid to ask for a 
change lest some of the waiting list supplant them. 

The testimony of all employers who have spoken on the 
subject and of m;any users of the work that has been turned 
out is that carelessness and indiflference were engendered 
by this state of affairs, as far as the new employes were 
concerned. 
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CHAPTER VII 

RESUME OF CONDITIONS IN DEPARTMENT AND 5 AND lO CENT STORES. 

Never in the history of their existence did the department 
and other stores of the state do so much and so profitable a 
business as during the year 1916. In 1915 there was the read- 
justment of wages and various other unusual conditions to be 
met with, which measurably decreased their net revenue, still, 
even with these, 1915 was a profitable year as was the end of 
1914 in some localities. 

A number of new places has come into existence, some of 
them to stay though one or two, meeting the brisk compe- 
tition and having a higher cost for goods and labor, after a few 
months' struggle gave up the endeavor. But a careful com- 
parison of the figures and statements of the leading men in the 
business as well as the smaller stores' owners shows increases 
in the business over that of 1914 varying from 80 to 90% 
down to 10%. The increase over the business of 1914 in 1915 
was anywhere from 75% for the highest to 41% for the medium 
and for the lowest 8% to 5%. 

The surest index of general prosperity is not the grocery 
nor meat business but the dry goods. And the surest indicator 
of how the public is spending is the small retail store in a 
community of any kind. Certain stores are assured of a cer- 
tain proportion of trade anyway and when times are hard the 
customer goes to the department rather than the retail stores, 
as he figures out the former is in a better position to make 
him concessions, and his premise is correct, as this class of 
store does make cuts in order to move stock and makes them 
in a grade that are out of the question for the smaller 
merchant. Retail business and the medium and smaller class 
especially feel the fluctuation of prosperity first and have it 
endure longer. 

The Five and Ten and Twenty-five Cent stores are to be 
exempted from this statement in a large degree. They have 
come to be necessary stores of the people. Their expenses are 
not on the same scale as those of the other class, their stock is 
different and not subject to fickleness in style; they buy in 
enormous quantities for chains of stores all over the country, 
the character of whose goods is exactly alike, thus causing 
them to have none of the anxiety of the other grade of mer- 
chants who have to consider individual taste, and the fact that 
each city has certain little peculiarities of style that distin- 
guish it and which make something desirable and popular in 
Bridgeport quite the reverse in Hartford and vice versa. They 
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have no book accounts to decrease their profits and increase 
their cost for clerical hire. 

The lower the Five and Ten Cent store manager keeps his 
expenses the better for himself not only in a pecuniary sense 
but in his standing with the main office. To the credit of these 
men in the state they do not let this fact prevent them from 
complying with any reasonable demand that is made for im- 
provements coming under their own personal expenditure. 

The managers in Connecticut are all up to date men, anxious 
to do well and to have a good standing in their community with 
other business men. They are not always left in the same 
positions, a general shakeup or transfer of wide aWake men to 
localities where business has not been properly worked up 
being the plan of the general office. 

This is a good policy for some of the stores have suffered 
in many respects from lack of interest in their minute work- 
ings on the part of the manager. On the whole, however, 
they are all becoming imbued with the idea that the better the 
management the better the impression made on the general 
public. 

Since 1913 conditions have greatly improved in the Five and 
Ten Cent stores for the girls. There is no disposition on the 
part of the managers to be hard on their clerks and they 
readily agree to make some changes for the better after they 
have been shown their need. The girls themselves although 
they complain outside say nothing about what they dislike 
inside, a state of affairs that is not confined to Five and Ten 
Cent stores alone. But they do no more than do other men 
in business unless they see there is authority for its being done. 

The investigator was sitting in the Hartford station one day 
when a most edifying conversation between two old ladies was 
overheard. One was a Hartford woman, the other was recog- 
nized as a woman who belonged in New Haven and who was 
well known throughout the state. The Hartford woman was 
stating that anyone could go into any store and ask the pro- 
prietor to put in a seat for each girl, secure her shorter hours 
and other good without having recourse to official authority. 
She could not see any good that had been achieved by the state 
authorities which could not have been done by herself. 

That very day the investigator was going to New Haven to 
see if managers in Five and Ten and other stores had put 
in the seats ordered several weeks before in response to com- 
plaints from the girls. 

The clerks themselves had asked for more seats and had 
brought the lack of them to the attention of the president of 
the trades-union of the city, who quickly set to work to see 
they were granted what they had a right to receive. Indi- 
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vidual or even concerted request on the part of societies would 
have had no effect. It took the law and the concise statement 
of its penalties to effect the improvement. By the way, it may 
be noted that President O'Meara stated afterward that he had 
not even received a line from those for whom he was working 
to show they appreciated the good he had brought about. 
This leads to the suggestion that employes who know of exist- 
ing defects or who feel there are some rights which are denied 
them have an opportunity to get redress or advance by merely 
spending two cents and writing a statement to the Labor 
Bureau. In writing if they only sign their names, they are 
assured of a direct answer and no violation of their confi- 
dences. Scores of letters have been received with no name 
attached, sometimes with a name and no address and some- 
times with the old, worn-out "Justice" or "Fair Play." Some- 
times these complaints are grounded and knowledge of the 
conditions of which they treat is valuable and can be promptly 
acted upon. Sometimes there is actually no redress for the 
evils described or there are no evils, in a legal sense to redress. 
There is so much actual lack of knowledge about the laws of 
the state and so much credence paid to sensational stories re- 
lated or printed in the journals that come into the state that 
there ought to be some way of having the women and men who 
are being legislated for familiar with the laws made for their 
protection and welfare. There were issued by the Bureau of 
Labor thousands of pamphlets giving in a compact form the 
labor laws of the state up to 1913, when the little brochure was 
printed for Commissioner ConnoUey. It is not yet exhausted 
and any one applying for it can receive it. It would be a good 
thing if the various labor organizations in every city took the 
trouble to distribute those books among the workers in every 
class of work. 

The present Commissioner of Labor and Factory Inspection 
shortly after assuming the duties of the two departments 
under their consolidation issued a small and most convenient 
little book containing the laws relating to factory and kindred 
work. This is obtainable and is good to have. 

The investigator received this letter from Norwich, Oct. 6, 
1916, with no signature and evidently written by someone who 
had been out of touch with happenings of two years and was 
unaware of the fact that the department stores of Norwich 
had been thoroughly gone over, as were the other stores, and 
that a number of changes for betterment had been suggested, 
ordered and in many cases fulfilled. Seats had been increased 
to a reasonable limit; lunch hours increased, toilets changed 
and ventilation improved and a toilet put in where previously 
the clerks were obliged to go out into the street and to a 
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neighboring hotel. Individual wages had been increased in a 
few cases; situations secured for some girls and changes 
which they thought were better for their health for other girls. 
The epistle is not exactly complimentary but it is evidently 
thoroughly honest and that is the sort which is welcome. It is 
given literally : 

"We read in a recent issue of the Norwich Evening Record 
of your investigation, concerning Soda Water fountains, from 
which glasses failed to be washed clean, also that plates on 
which ice cream 'had been served, were washed in a like man- 
ner, which inferred, that germs and microbes might exist. We 
failed to note anything concerning the department clerks. It 
would be well for you to look into these affairs, and to see that 
the girl clerks in one of the largest department stores are 
provided with a suitable or at least a half decent dressing 
room, and not be obliged to go through a furnace room twice 
a day, when removing their garments. In Hartford the girls 
are not expected to report for work until 9 o'clock, and in 
Springfield I understand the least pay a girl can get is $8 a 
week, which is small enough after any girl has spent over 
seven years in a store catering to a whining public. You should 
be able, if not from experience, to judge how far $6 or $7 a 
week can go when a girl has to pay board at home or else- 
where. One of our stores allow their girl clerks one and one- 
half hours for dinneT and the dinner hour not later than 1 p. m. 
Not so with the other and you know that hr. is late enough. 
I am writing these facts so that you can look into this or these 
matters and see how the low side of things stands and not be 
quoting the best side. Moreover we will have to see further 
if you don't. 

Signed "from a one time clerk in a local store who wishes 
justice." 

Now some people may laugh at this but the investigator did 
not and was only sorry not to be able to reach the "one time 
clerk" and take the strain off her mind. Probably others have 
exactly the same ideas. 

In the first place, curiosity led to looking back over the 
interviews with the girls in the store where the girls have to 
pass through the furnace room to reach their lockers. These 
girls when asked about their ideas of a minimum wage were 
every one of them unwilling to commit themselves on the sub- 
ject. Two when asked directly if they would like it said no. 
They made no complaint about the furnace ante room nor 
about a condition they were enduring which the investigator 
saw and remarked upon. And they were by no means an un- 
intelligent set of girls. 
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In the next place, Norwich and Hartford merchants govern 
themselves by different rules as to opening and closing time. 
Norwich keeps open two nights in the week. Hartford does 
not and will not. The general opening working hour for 
Hartford stores was not nine but 8.45 until recently and some 
open at 8.30. The general lunch time all over the state is about 
one hour and a quarter rather than one hour and a half and in 
some places it is just an hour. There is no law making uni- 
formity on opening, closing and lunch hours. These things are 
settled by the proprietors themselves. The only specific desig- 
nation of time is that which says that no women shall Work in 
any mercantile establishment after ten o'clock at night but this 
restriction does not prevent them from working until ten 
o'clock each night in the week if the weekly hours come within 
the fifty-eight, which is the limit of the mercantile working 
week. 

In Hartford the average working week is less than fifty- 
three hours. In Norwich the use of two evenings in the week, 
with the earlier opening hour, brings the schedule from 55 to 
56 to 57, and in some stores 58 hours. One fact that the em- 
ployes in Norwich and elsewhere should note and keep noting 
is that when the factory inspector's schedule is hung up with 
the list of hours, time for lunch, time for opening and closing 
thereon, that list having been given by the employer, the 
actual practice of the store has to conform to that schedule. 

Springfield is situated in Massachusetts. It is under the 
minimum wage law of that state, which decrees the $8 per 
week as minimum wage. Connecticut has no minimum wage 
law. At the time the minimum wage law was passed in Massa- 
chusetts, $8 was thought to be a fair living wage, not one that 
would give chance for wasteful living but which would permit 
the receiver to have a fair home and something left over for 
clothing. The allowance was to be sufficient to keep her in 
comfort and decency. 

Here are a few of the things which are necessities for the 
average woman: "Shoes, rubbers, repairing of shoes, stock- 
ings, underwear, petticoats, suits, coats, dresses, aprons, shirt- 
waists, handkerchiefs, corsets, corset waists and cover, gloves, 
neckwear, hats, umbrella, repair of clothing, laundry, medicine 
and dentistry, stationery and postage, street care fare, associa- 
tion and society dues, and if she can manage, insurance, vaca- 
tion, amusement, church and other contributions, newspapers 
and magazines, and a few other trifles, all costing money. The 
girl who works in a store needs more allowance for clothes 
than the girl who works in a factory or in a laundry. With 
the price of articles of clothing and food at the rate they have 
been for ten months, the minimum wage of Massachusetts 
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offers just the chance to get by to the girl who has no parents 
with whom to live. 

The investigator does not know what is going to be done 
to her, from the mysterious ending of this letter but "Barkis 
is willin'." 

Out in Washington they are doing better than in Springfield, 
for the Industrial Commission there established and put into 
effect, June 27, 1914, a ruling that no mercantile establishment 
shall give any female over 18 less than $10 a week and that no 
mercantile establishment shall have less than one hour for 
lunch. 

A minimum wage cannot be establshed in the mercantile 
business or any other business in Connecticut until there has 
been provision made for the large class of incompetents whom 
its establishment would throw out of employment, as all mini- 
mum wage laws are made with the understanding that the 
employer receives competent help for his money. A graded 
apprenticeship system would have to precede the ruling of a 
wage of $8 a week. 

Another letter will be quoted here with the remark that it 
is to be regretted the address of the writer was not given with 
the statements. 

Waterbury, Dec. 18, 1916. 
"Dear Madame: 

"I beg to inform you that the state law regarding the work- 
ing hours of clerks in stores is, and has been disregarded by 
some of the department stores of Waterbury. 

As customary the clerks are starting to work every night, 
beginning this evening, and will continue to do so until 
Christmas. 

"At one store the clerks are given nothing in return for this 
overtime. Many of them are discharged after the holidays 
without a moment's notice and others are treated with inso- 
lence by the floor walker. These clerks are even docked when 
they are out from the store from illness caused by working 
overtime. They are not even given a week's vacation in the 
summer, as some of the clerks in the other stores receive. 

"They look to you, dear madame, to have the state law of a 
50 hour week enforced, as some of the stores, principally the 
one named, do not close on Christmas eve until long after ten 
o'clock. 

"I would also call your attention to the bad air in this same 
store and also in another" (naming one of the Five and Ten 
Cent variety) "caused by the low ceiling and bad ventilation. 
It is a common occurrence for the girls in these two stores to 
be taken home in a fainting conditions, especially on Wednes- 
day and Saturday evenings. 
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"I make this appeal in behalf of my sister clerks and trust 
that you will do all in your power to help us. Kindly do not 
even take facts from the store owners or heads of departments 
but from the clerks, who are the sufferers. Some of the clerks 
in the concern named are receiving less than a living wage for 
a 75-hour week. If you can bring about an amicable enforce- 
ment of the fifty-hour week or have the clerks given some pay 
or vacation in return for overtime you will have the gratitude 
of every clerk and interested woman in Waterbury. 

"Very respectfully yours, 

"You may publish this letter in the newspapers if you wish 
or think it might help all clerks." 

The writer's name but no address was signed to this letter, 
which contains enough of truth to warrant action being taken 
on that part. Such parts as are not in accordance with facts 
are evidently therein from the writer's unfamiliarity. But it 
is the letter of a woman of refinement and earnestness, who is 
looking for good to result from her writing. It did not reach 
the person to whom it was directed until Saturday evening, 
December twenty-third, as it was not sent to Hartford, but to 
her home. 

The misconceptions in the letter are these: The assump- 
tion that there is a fifty-hour week in Connecticut. There is 
not. Its neighbor, Massachusetts, has a fifty-four hour week. 
Connecticut's hours for women working in mercantile estab- 
lishments are fifty-eight. For women in factories fifty-five. 

The idea that a state law prevents women from working 
nights Christmas week, that meaning the period from the 
seventeenth of December to the twenty-fifth of that month. 
The law expressly gives this permission to all stores which 
allow their employes the legal holidays. Nor is this consid- 
ered overtime carrying with it pay for such. In this respect 
the store in question kept itself within the law. 

But it is not permitted to work the women clerks beyond 
the ten o'clock closing hour. 

The law has nothing to do with the giving of vacations nor 
the deducting of pay for illness. Clerks who are hired for the 
Christmas rush generally begin work a month previous and 
as a usual rule are told they are for the rush period and need 
not expect to be retained longer. Nowadays and even before 
if merchants saw capable and efficient help in this holiday 
crowd they secured it for permanent assistance. 

The air and lack of ventilation in the two stores designated 
have been repeatedly mentioned by Waterbury people and 
were personally felt. Something can and shall be done about 
this portion of the letter. 
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An insolent floor walker ought not to last more than an 
eight-hour day. The majority of the men in this line are 
gentlemanly and courteous and one or two bullies should not 
be permitted to cast a stigma on an honorable profession. 
Anyone, outsider or clerk, who has knowledge of insolence or 
ill treatment ought to promptly report it to the firm. 

The average raise of wages in Waterbury is not as high as 
that of other cities in the state — ^though one store reports over 
50% advance. South Norwalk and Stamford are two other 
cities which apparently did not have to make so high a bid to 
retain and secure clerks as did other cities, the average in 
these two towns being less than 10%, though one store in 
Stamford reports 20%. In New Haven the advance ranges 
from 10% to 41%. In some stores no report was given. Meri- 
den was fortunate from the employers' viewpoint as its raise 
was moderate, from 4% to 15%; Derby ranks from 15% to 
double that per cent ; Ansonia in the 10% average ; Middletown 
about 14% on the average ; New London 10% to 20% ; Norwich, 
4% to 16% ; New Britain from 10% to 25% ; Rockville averag- 
ing about 6% ;Bristol over 10% ; Danbury about 7%. 

The largest per cent, of any advance was in Bridgeport and 
Hartford. In the former city it came as high as 46%. In the 
latter it was almost a uniform 25%. Some concerns had no 
report on their advance in wages, one of them approximated it 
and the other — a larger one — ^promised but had not complied 
at this writing. One firm in Hartford has made a raise of 50 
to 65% in wages under its present management and this raise 
has caused others to lift the weekly remuneration. 

The Five and Ten Cent stores have also increased their 
wages. The Kresge stores promptly furnished their increase, 
which amounts to 46% in some cases. In the Woolworth 
stores the clerks themselves say that the three dollar scale and 
the three fifty have disappeared and in many of the stores no 
girl is started at less than five and six dollars a week. In all 
this class of stores there is more attention being paid to giving 
the girls some comforts. Rest rooms are becoming facts in 
some. On the whole they have shown about 45% advance 
since 1913. The Bridgeport store which was then in a par- 
ticularly bad condition, has an active and energetic manager, 
who has greately improved his surroundings. The New Lon- 
don store deserves to be noticed as a voluntary pioneer in good 
work and a willing helper in carrying out suggestions. 

In the matter of increasing the seats for the girls and a few 
other matters which were brought to the attention of the 
managers of these stores in the summer of 1913, every man 
was a hearty worker and again in 1916 readily complied with 
requests made. 
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In fact, it can be stated about all the stores that there is no 
lasting objection to complying with requests for the good of 
the help. The only thing is that it requires a constant vigi- 
lance to keep in touch with the situations which are continu- 
ally arising. Any guidance for their handling is not to be 
found in the law and their satisfactory ending depends largely 
on the tact and discretion of all concerned. 

A perfect epidemic of thieving seems to have swept over the 
state in 1916, even the Five and Ten Cent stores, which with 
their direct cash register systems would seem to be immune, 
not escaping. Much of this was evidently done as quick yield- 
ing to temptation, while some had been going on for years. 
In the majority of the cases, the culprits were saved from 
public knowledge of their misdeeds. 

Many girls and women who have been working in stores 
for years in the same positions became weary of the too fami- 
liar work and asked to be helped to change to diif erent work in 
the same store, to a different floor or to a place in another 
store. Many others wanted an increase in pay. Few cases 
can be recorded where these changes were not acceded to and 
where positions were not obtained. 

As far as possible and always in answer to calls and com- 
munications, personal attention has been given to matters 
relating to the comfort and safety of the employes. A record 
has been kept of these calls and their success and the total for 
the year 1916 is as much as those for 1914 and 1915, indicating 
an increasing demand. 

Many firms besides giving a wage increase have also in 
other ways testified to their growing appreciation of the wel- 
fare side of their relations with their help. One firm in New 
Haven has recently distributed $11,000 among its employes as 
a Christmas bonus and another firm in Hartford has given, 
through the generosity of its principal owner, $5,000 for the 
nucleus of a fund for the employes' benefit. This fund is apart 
from the store's benefit association and will be managed by a 
committee of five from the employes and firm. 

This same firm has also given its women a rest room in the 
front of the building, looking out on Main street and having a 
fine view over the tops of the buildings across the street. It 
is well equipped and has books, magazines and pictures. The 
illustration here given does not quite do justice to the size of 
the room. 

The old question of the difference in working hours in the 
state is not yet settled. But it is by no means abandoned. 
The Merchants Association, at its recent meetings, has been 
considering several matters in connection with closing and 
opening hours. The association is willing to do its best to 
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meet popular demands. The great stumbling block in the 
way of the one night a week work is the statement of the many- 
merchants in communities where they find they do their best 
business on the two nights they keep open. It is npt exactly, 
the business which prompts them to hesitate about entering 
the one night a week column any more than the feeling that 
they ought to accommodate the customers who have to use 
these nights for their shopping. Since the previous report 
Middletown has come into the one night a week ranks. South 
Manchester has shortened its schedule. The pleasing thing in 
this connection is there is no bitter feeling in the situation. 

The number of men and women in the department and other 
stores has increased. So has the number of children under 16. 
Many stores still cling inflexibly to their determination to 
have none of these. Others had to take them. Others had to 
increase the force they already had. From the replies received 
as late as November from the merchants who were asked to 
give specific information on this subject, there were less than 
500 under 16 employed in the stores of the state. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE LAUNDRY INDUSTRY. 

The laundry industry in the state is one of importance, em- 
ploying a large number of people, and with a healthy growth 
that keeps pace with the expansion of the State in other in-^ 
dustrial directions. During the ye^^rs 1915-16 the trouble with 
the business was such that the employers were not able to 
obtain help enough to handle it, conditions that are not the 
usual troubles of men seeking business. In fact, until the 
strikes which developed in the State in 1915, laundrymen went 
their happy way, meeting at their associations and discussing 
other troubles but never fancying they were to be brought into 
the maelstrom. As far as that was concerned, however, the 
strike in the laundry industry in Connecticut never attained 
the importance that it did in other directions. 

Laundries in the State can be broadly classed in two divis- 
ions. The big concerns whose owners have been looking to 
the future and the hundreds of others whose owners have had 
to study the problem of competition on a small scale and of 
how to manage to get along without running into debt. This 
business has never been subject of special attention, from legis- 
lation nor from reformers. It seemed to be taken for granted 
that it had to flow on just like selling groceries and commodi- 
ties of life. People had to be clean. Laundries were a neces- 
sity and existed. 

The laundries doing an all the week around business and the 
wet wash laundries who only work three, three and a half, 
and four days in the week, have this similarity: both employ 
large numbers of married women who take this way of sup- 
plementing their husbands' wages and the most of whom do 
not work all the week even in the first class and only part of 
the time in the second. Then there are many widows who 
find this work easy to do and sufficiently profitable to meet 
their moderate wants, and a large percentage of foreigners 
who come over to this country ignorant of any way of earning 
money save through physical labor and who go to the laundry 
because they do not know how to labor in the house. There 
was more than just the desire to turn a joke in the fabrication 
of th« story of the Danish girl who told an intending mistress 
that she could milk a cow and hoe vegetables when the pros- 
pective employer wanted her to plan out a course dinner. 

Once in the laundries the average foreigner stays there, as 
the work is not really exhausting. The modern methods and 
the chance of turning from one part of the work to another if 
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she does not like it gives the women plenty of variety. Then 
there is no strict enforcement of laws about leaving machines 
on work of any kind and conversation is not prohibited. The 
personal element counts a great deal with women and the 
fact that there is a general sort of family freedom on every 
floor means more perhaps to the older women than to the 
younger. Again, the older women, such as the married 
women and the widows, know there is no other occupation in 
which they could engage which would give them the same re- 
turns with the same amount of physical labor. Further, if 
they choose to stay away Monday they know they can come 
on Tuesday, and it is no infrequent occurrence for stress of 
household work or some other circumstance to keep a woman 
out two or three days. 

Though there are rules and many laundries have printed 
them for the government of the various departments, and some 
of these are drastic enough to suit any martinet, there is never 
the complaint of "over-bossing" that comes from other estab- 
lishments. One laundry will not allow its help to leave the 
old clothes it likes to don for working purposes about the 
working place in slip shod confusion. Any clothing so left 
after the prohibition goes into effect is at once confiscated and 
burned in the furnace. Three or four cases of this act as a 
corrective and there is no further complaint. Another ruling 
is the prevention of the help washing its own clothing when 
it ought to be doing other work. This is pretty well enforced 
in every laundry. Some laundries allow the women to do a 
certain amount of washing and they apparently appreciate the 
privilege. 

Another contribution to the general popularity of laundry 
work is the fact that the workers have the chance to save their 
good clothing and don loose and comfortable garbs while they 
are laboring. They have old shoes, old skirts, big aprons and 
are really not at all like the same people that come in the 
morning and emerge at night. The young workers are natty 
and well dressed and make just as good an appearance as any 
class of workers. In fact, there are many whose clothing 
does not look as well as that of the girl laundry workers from 
the fact that the latter have the chance of saving wear and 
tear on it and the former have to sit and stand dressed up all 
day. 

The character of the work and the prevailing temperature 
would make it very uncomfortable for dressed up women. 
The air is always warm but there is sufficient humidity from 
the nature of the work to keep it from being dry and parching 
in the summer and in the winter the heat is benefited by the 
presence of moisture. The wisdom of changing their cloth- 
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ing is demonstrated when it is remembered that these workers 
when they go out into a change of atmosphere are properly 
clad and will not suifer from leaving their place of work as 
they would were they to change from one condition of heat 
or cold to another wearing the same sort of rainment. 

Regulations in all laundries which are equipped with up-to- 
date machinery require the women not to carelessly expose 
themselves to danger. In fact with the present day equipment 
it is often sheer carelessness or some unforeseen break that 
causes accident. In a few instances there were laundries 
where defective machinery was used with the intention of 
having it repaired as soon as the rush was over, but the man 
who thought he was going to save time and money on this 
sort of business usually met prompt Nemesis in something 
happening which not only caused him to have to repair the 
machine but to have to pay compensation and suffer the loss 
of the employe's time. The wait-a-while class of employers 
is steadily decreasing while the stitch-in-time-saves-nine is 
gaining. 

An immediate result of legislation is the giving of seats to 
women while they are working. The practice is not general 
nor is it possible for all the people who are working to avail 
themselves of the privilege. However, where seats could be 
placed the laundry owners have been willing to do so, and 
when it becomes generally known they have the right to have 
them there is no doubt the women will not be slow in asking 
for these aids to comfort. 

A certain amount of water seems to be thought something 
that must be found on every laundry floor. It may be that the 
wet is only where certain classes of work are done or it may 
be all over the floor. The employers themselves say that they 
cannot help it, when their attention is called to it in some 
factories, and in others both men and women declare they are 
sure it could be prevented. In all it seems to be regarded with 
little concern. The newer laundries do not suffer so much 
from this drawback. In fact, in building, some of the owners 
have made the problem of how to avoid it an important one, 
with the result that their floors are dry and comfortable. 

Ventilation in nearly every laundry that is -above ground is 
uncommonly good. They have been fortunate enough to be 
situated in old buildings which have plenty of air and light or, 
in making the new structures, the owners have been wise 
enough to take the matter into consideration. Some, how- 
ever, which are new and which have part of the work done 
under the first story have not as good air and conditions as 
are desirable. Lack of space and location on a crowded city 
street make it impossible to effect any change in this respect 
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and the best jthat can be done is keeping a watch which in- 
sures as much artificial aid and remedying as devices for put- 
ting the air in circulation can afford. 

One great evil in the laundries — always barring out the new 
ones — is the toilet question and the need of having separate 
toilets. Some owners say they would like to have the latter 
but can find no way of providing them, even if they were 
willing to pay for the added cost of plumbing; others argue 
that it is a minor consideration and they cannot see why if 
factories can plan with a view to having plumbing expense 
curtailed by having both sorts of toilets close together, why 
should laundries which employ less help be singled out and 
asked to have them separate when the help does not complain. 
One answer might be that in the future all concerns will be 
obliged to provide them in the locations thought best and the 
firms that are building now might as well forestall trouble. 
It is peculiar of help in all branches of industry that while it is 
quick to see something that it does not like and to comment 
"freely thereon both within and without the walls of its em- 
ployment, it rarely makes the comment to the man most in- 
terested — the proprietor — nor gives him the opportunity to 
make a voluntary change or to refuse so doing before the 
matter is called to the attention of outsiders. 

Work in laundries is never of the same volume. Some days 
it may be thin, another day so bulky that all the force cannot 
handle it. Housekeepers who patronize the wet wash laun- 
dries expect to have their bundles back in time for the home 
force to get the laundry off the docket before the end of the 
week, hence the workers in these places have a constant rush 
for a couple of days or more and then idleness, if it be solely 
wet wash. The other class of laundries do wet washing also 
and have regular family work to care for. They collect on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, sometimes every day in the week; 
but no matter when they collect, the burning question in the 
mind of the housekeeper is, when will they return ? No other 
business really has so little latitude of time given to it and 
consequently it had some difficulty in adjusting itself to the 
fifty-five-hour law. Since the strikes some of the biggest 
concerns voluntarily shortened hours and work to only forty- 
eight hours for a full week in some and fifty hours in others. 
Apart from the wet wash laundries, however, the five days in 
the week and the Saturday morning work are the rule. 

There have been during the past two years several cases of 
night work constituting overtime. Many laundries having a 
large business have had the help work part of legal holidays. 
In some cases where a holiday was to be observed the help 
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worked evenings enough during the preceding week to make 
up for the time that would be lost by its observance. 

Hours vary as to starting work. One of the places begins 
an hour or more earlier than others and closes sooner. Others 
have some departments start early and close early and still 
others, when work is finished in one department, although 
others are going, allow the women in the first to go home. 
This is not so general a practice, however, as transferring 
such as can help to the other part of the factory and letting 
them stay the entire time. Again, in one or two places where 
discipline is strictly enforced, the women are not allowed to 
leave until the regular time, because it is felt the other course 
tends to make them careless and hurried, to the detriment of 
the work. 

Markers, sorters, ironers, manglers and menders are the 
principal workers, with a bookkeeping and office staff. In 
places where dyeing and cleaning are done, some of the women 
who are in the offices not only do the clerical and receiving 
work but look over the articles, pronounce on their possibili- 
ties for being made to look as good as new and repair and do 
other work th^t is not supposed to come under their business. 
The markers and sorters and other handlers of the goods 
received in the laundries get good pay and are rushed in the 
work at all times when receiving. If there is slackness the 
most of them will go to some other branch rather than stand 
about idle. 

Manglers simply attend to the machines which are so pro- 
tected today that accidents are almost impossible. There are 
generally four women to each machine. In some places 
mangles that might be in historical societies for antiquity are 
still doing service, but they are like the one-hoss shay as to 
durability and are really not dangerous. These are the places 
where the owners have difficulty in managing to keep ahead of 
the game. The majority of the old-fashioned places are so 
through dire necessity and are either under the control of men 
who have grown old under former methods and have not the 
means or inclination for readjustment or are owned by men, 
nearly all of whom were employes who saw the chances of 
getting into a good business and took the risk, hoping to make 
enough for improvement and running expenses. But they 
were hampered by the sudden demand for more wages, the 
rise in the price of every commodity used in their business; 
the item of the delivery, whether by auto or horse ; fuel ; rents ; 
upkeep, and other contingencies, until it is a matter of wonder 
that many of them did not go by the wall. Few really had to 
retire from business. One or two did, but the reason was 
something else than the conditions, and the men who hoped to 
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make good on the run-down concerns they purchased have 
managed to keep afloat. All of these, in talking with them as 
to the defects in their places, seem to be genuinely concerned 
to have good laundries, and besides complying with the law as 
they must, say they are going to have the buildings themselves 
improved as soon as they can. Even some of the up-to-date new 
buildings, apparently furnished with everything that safety 
and sanitation demand, have been compelled to do something 
more for compliance with the law. In the old places, stairs 
have been repaired, lights installed, hand rails ordered, 
windows protected, fire escapes cleared and made usable, and 
many other details treated. In one place, a cleaning and dye- 
ing establishment, the women workers are on the second and 
third floor and had no closet save one that was situated on 
the first floor and could be reached only by going down stairs, 
passing out into the street and entering another part of the 
building, where the closet was behind a post that did not per- 
mit its door to be opened more than two-thirds its width. It 
was filthy and rotten beyond talking. In another place the 
closet was behind a machine whose belting was constantly 
going while the work was in progress. Any approach to the 
closet required that the machinery be stopped. 

Several of the closets in good, up-to-date laundries were 
makeshifts and many of them inexcusably neglected. 

Mighty few of the laundries have ever heard of the paper 
drinking cup law. Some of the owners appear to be of the 
opinion that it has nothing to do with them anyway, and such 
a thing as voluntarily complying with it appears to have never 
entered their thoughts. 

No records are kept as to the number of men and women in 
this work who are ill during the year or who develop any form 
of disease which might be associated in any way with their 
occupation. The office force get vacations with pay, generally 
a two-weeks' vacation. Some of the foremen and women do. 
Others can take them if they wish. But the most of the 
workers who have Saturday afternoon and Sunday and some- 
times Monday morning do not seem to care for vacations. 
Others who work only a few days in the week have all the 
vacations they desire. They would much prefer to stretch 
the work over the entire working week for the sake of the 
renumeration and to avoid the nervous strain of compressing^ 
a week's labor into three or four days. 

Quite a few women complain of fallen arches, soreness in the 
calves of their legs, back strain, and some of rheumatism. 
Some are annoyed with dryness of skin and easily chapped 
hands and arms. In an entire establishment with over a hun- 
dred women working there, might be found three or four who 
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complained of some ailment, while in another where there 
were not more than thirty altogether, there was a surprising 
number of complaints. 

It was noticed that laundries were employing negro women 
to a greater extent than in previous years. There is not so 
much of this done in the northern part of the state as there is 
in the southern, such as Stamford. It is a case of either them 
or none, declare the laundry owners, who have been driven to 
taking any kind of help they could obtain. These women 
nearly all came from the south and were with one or two 
' exceptions the usual southern workers who are easy and 
obedient. The white women make no open objection to their 
employment. 

Few of the laundries, as stated in the chapter on the scarcity 
of help, have had the same force during the latter part of 1915 
and through 1916 that they had in the previous years, on ac- 
count of the shifting caused by the higher wages offered 
in other industries. Not alone this, but the desire for ex- 
periencing some of the excitement and finding out exactly^ 
what was being done in the new work led many women to 
change their occupation. Withal, there was a most gratifying 
number who remained faithful to their old employes. Some of 
the women, both in the manual and office departments, have 
been working for ten, twelve, fourteen and seventeen years 
in the same place. Here are a few records of others : Three, 
five, six, seven and eight years, 39; two, three, four, nine, 
eleven, thirteen and fifteen years, 51. One woman hals been 
twenty years in the work and said that if anyone doubled her 
wages she would not leave. , 

Talking with the girls, many of whom had more than a share 
of the usual common school education and might easily have 
secured places of any character, it was asked why they pre- 
ferred to work in the laundry rather than in the stores or 
factories proper. One said, "Well, I have one boss here and I 
only see him walking through the place and when I get my 
envelope. In the stores I would have maybe a hundred in the 
day, according to the amount of business that I did. If I didn't 
have them fluttering up to the counter and asking for some- 
thing they didn't want or coming up and buying, I might lose 
my job for not drawing. I don't want any woman bossing 
itie and I think I'm easier and much better off." 

Another: "You ought to see me with my glad rags on. 
Say, it is like a review in the movies. I'm not great on the 
style now. I used to work in a corset shop right here in 
Bridgeport but I wouldn't try it again for anything you could 
give me. I was tired when I got out. Now I have my supper 
and I go out and have' a good time. I always have nice things. 
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My father doesn't grab at my money ! I give my mother some 
^nd I get it all back all right. My clothes look good and I 
haven't a thing to complain of." 

One married woman \^hen asked if her husband contributed 
to her support said, "No." The investigator for her conven- 
ience had a classification of non-supporting husbands under 
the simple head, "No Good." 

"Are you putting down my husband no good? You please 
wipe that out as quick as you can. My husband is a jim dandy. 
He's right over there — that big, good-looking man. He pays 
the rent and I buy the food that comes over the $4 of his I 
set for that. I buy all my own clothes. We're saving up to 
open a quick lunch." 

"My husband lets me work if I want to. I do it to get 
clothes for the children to go to church and school with. He's 
as good a man as ever walked but he's not an extra hard 
working man." 

"If you was to see my kids going to church Sunday and to 
school Monday, you'd think they was millionairesses. No- 
body's got anything on them and nobody won't have. Their 
father couldn't dress them and what's the use of having chil- 
dren if they don't look as good as the next ones ?" 

"I want my children to getta de edercation. I no have it. 
Tomasetti he works — ^but six children ? See ?" 

"I keep an account of what I spend yearly," said a bright 
American young woman. "It is not as much as if I worked 
elsewhere and had to be dressed up all the day." 

"I heard you ask him to have this iron run by power. We 
would all like it, and we get it, do we ? Thank you. I work 
here because my mother does, and my aunt and my sister. We 
all live home. Mother sent me to business college, but I 
would just as soon be here. It is not hard and there is some- 
thing in what that woman over there said about saving your 
clothes. It counts." 

"Do I think there are some folks here that are not just 
right? Sure there is. There is everyivhere. I don't think 
they are very strict here about that, but where I worked be- 
fore as soon as they was found out they got their walking 
ticket. You know you can't say what you think often." 

"We try to look after the morals of the help," said a very 
fine woman, who was temporarily running a large laundry for 
her brother. "I am particular, and so is my brother. We 
have had to take in some that we didn't want and who would 
not dare come near us before, but I guarantee they behave in 
the building." 

Another woman : "We have had some cases of immorality 
but we do not have them all the time I am beginning to think 
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that some of the young girls do not know what morality it. 
I am beginning to think that folks are getting slack besides 
what they were in my day." 

"Yes, we have had some troubles of that kind and also thiev- 
ing. The amount of thieving that went on here one year 
nearly bankrupted me. We caught the woman, however. She 
had an express wagon load of things, all the finest, that she 
was saving up for her wedding, I suppose. She had about two 
dozen of fine shirts, too." 

"I earn about $500 a year here. I do not miss any time by 
sickness — ^not more than a day or so in a couple of years and I 
take my vacation on Saturdays and Sundays. I support myself 
and have a little insurance. And when I was working else- 
where I could only just manage." 

"They don't overwork us. They get our number and that's 
all." 

"I .wish we had someone that would see these floors were 
kept dry. This building is awful. All the water from the 
silver shop upstairs comes right down. And there is a big 
hole in the side that would let in an ox. It's awful. I have 
told the boss, but he just don't pay any attention." "You 
know who owns it?" "They say he does and they say one of 
his wives does. This city ought to be proud of him." 

"No, I don't go to any place like Y. W. C. A. or that other. 
I want to feel I own myself. I board where I like. I get 
along all right. I don't think much of them." 

"No, none of us bunch goes to that place. They invited us 
once and it was too much *Oh, the poor woikin' goil'." 

"Laundries are improving, I think. I used to be a book- 
keeper. My health and eyes gave out. I have been all right 
since I came here. They treat all help well." 

"What I call treating me well is to pay me for what I do 
and mind their own business." 

"I suppose standing make my feet sore, deary. I'm getting 
old. I have a floating kidney, but, sure, if it's God's will, I'll 
die or live. Do they keep me working overtime? Oh, no. 
I think they make things easy for me." 

"There's lots of married women that themselves and their 
children would be in the poorhouse if it wasn't for the laun- 
dries." 

"I remember you asking me to keep a record and to get the 
girls to keep one. We have. We all agree that we get along 
better in this work and don't have to spend so much money." 

"I don't like some of the folks that come in here, but maybe 
we can get the old workers back again." 

"Oh, yes, there is an awful lot of foreigners. Some is real 
nice." 
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There are laundry associations all over the country today. 
They all hold annual meetings. All men who are^ interested 
in the work attend and contribute something from their own 
experience or observation which helps toward improving the 
business. At the recent gathering of these gentlemen in 
Springfield subjects were discussed and plans for betterment 
made that would have made the carpers who think the laundry 
business is run solely for profit change their opinion. Men of 
high calibre and established business reputation, not only in 
this calling but in other directions, are today making the 
business a dignified and expanding industry. They are keenly 
alive to the worth of improvements. They are among some 
of , the largest contributors to the revenue of the water and 
light companies in their respective cities and the majority are 
not seeking to run their business with the idea of getting 
everything out of the help and giving the least in return. 

Voluntarily many are making studies into the best way of 
looking after the employes. Several have made beneficial rules 
for the men and women help. And plans for the future indi- 
cate no desire to be out of the procession of owners who are 
trying to do good. 

It will not be long before every up-to-date laundry will have 
provisions for rest and refreshment for the help. The rest 
room of the Crawford laundry in Bridgeport is a good type. 

There are hundreds of the small concerns which are growing 
and improving. There are scores of others which are run in 
basements, in dirty kitchens and back rooms, where quite a 
deal of business is done. These are in the so-called family and 
hand laundry class. The great fault is there is too much of 
the family connected therewith. 
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TABLE I. 

NATIONALITY. 



Total number of women and girls in the Laundry Industry 
in Connecticut, including steam and dry cleaning, hand, carpet 
cleaning and hospital laundries — ^2408. 



Nationality 

American 

Armenian 

Belgian 

Canadian 

Danish 


Number. 

301 

38 

8 

60 

53 


Per Cent. 

12.50 

1.58 

.33 

2.49 

2.20 


English 

French 

German 


240 

58 

88 


9.97 
2.20 
3 66 


Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Negro 

Polish 


10 

348 

188 

130 

49 

682 


.42 

14.45 

7.80 

5.39 

2.03 

24.17 


Russian 


42 


1.75 


Scotch 


94 


3.90 


Swedish 


114 


4 74 


Syrian . .*. 


10 


.42 



2408 



100.00 



TABLE IL 

Age of women and girls in the laundry industry in Con- 
necticut in 1915-1916. 
Total number— 2408. 



Age. 
14 to 16 


Number 
38 


Per Cent. 
1.58 


16 to 18 


16 


.67 


18 to 20 


198 


8.22 


20 to 22 


480 


19.93 


22 to 24 


640 


26.60 


24 to 26 ....... . 


322 


13.37 


26 to 28 


10^8 


4.49 


28 to 30 





.00 


30 to 32 


44 


1.83 


32. to 34. 


89 


3.70 


34 to 36 


102 


4.24 


36 to 38 


81 


3.36 


38 to 40 


104 


4.30 


40 to 42. . . i . . . . 


60 


2.49 


42 to 44 


4 


.17 


44 to 46 


34 


1.49 


46 to 48 


14 


.58 


4S to 50 


12 


.50 


50 to 52 


20 


.83 


52 to 64 


42 


1.75 




2408 


100.00 
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TABLE III. 

Number of women and girls working in the laundry in- 
dustry in thfc State a specified time at a specified rate — ^2408. 

NUMBER WORKING SPECIFIED TIME AT SPECIFIED RATE. 



umber. 


Time by Days. 




2 3 4 5 


84 


3 


21 


3 


10 


3 


8 


3 


7 


3 


75 


3 


19 


3 


18 


3 


10 


3 


11 


3 


120 




12 




9 




8 




10 




28 




11 




10 




16 




14 




140 




13 


5 


6 • 


5 


7 


5 


3 


5 up 


2 


5Hup 


24 




11 




14 




28 




22 




24 




380 




44 




26 




28 




10 




16 




4 




163 




26 




6 




11 




12 




112 




16 




48 




4 




60 




1 




100 




10 




304 




130 




32 




16 




2 




4 




1 




18 




21 




2 




1 




1 




8 




2 




4 





Weekly Wage. 


Computed 
Yearly Pay. 




$4.00 


$208.00 


4.17 


216.84 


4.28 


222.66 


4.36 


226.72 


4.40 


228.80 


4.50 


234.00 


4.66 


237.12 


4.77 


247.08 


4.80 


249.60 


4.95 


257.40 


6.00 


260.00 


5.05 


262.60 


5.17 


268.84 


5.26 


273.60 


5.30 


275.60 


5.35 


278.20 


5.40 


280.80 


5.50 


286.00 


5.66 


293.80 


5.85 


304.20 


6.00 


312.00 


6.05 


314.60 


6.08 


316.60 


6.14* 


319.2« 


6.20 . 


322.40 


6.40 


332.80 


6.50 


338.00 


6.65 


340.60 


6.61 


343.72 


6.85 


356.20 


6.93 


360.36 


6.95 


361.40 


7.00 


364.00 


7.04 


366.08 


7.08 


368.16 


7.20 


374.40 


7.35 


882.20 


7.40 


384.80 


7.42 


385.84 


7.50 


390.00 


7.55 


392.60 


7.73 


401.96 


7.92 


411.84 


7.95 


413.40 


8.00 


416.00 


8.25 


429.00 


8.36 


4^4.20 


8.40 


436.80 


8.50 


442.00 


8.74 


464.48 


8.76 


465.00 


8.91 


463.32 


9.00 


468.00 


10.00 


520.00 


10.25 


533.00 


10.60 


646.00 


10.62 


562.44 


10.77 


660.04 


10.84 


663.68 


11.00 


572.00 


12.00 


624.00 


13.00 


676.00 


13.20 


686.40 


13.73 


713.90 


14.00 


728.00 


N.OO 


884.00 


1«.00 


986.00 
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TABLE IV. 

ACTUAL YEARLY WAGES DEDUCTING LOSS BY VACATION, IDLENESS OR 

ILLNESS. 





Weekly 








No. 


Wage. 


Idle. 


ni. 


84 


14.00 








21 


4.17 








10 


4.28 








8 


4.36 








7 


4.40 








75 


4.50 








19 


4.56 








18 


4.77 








10 


4.80 








11 


4.95 








120 


5.00 








12 


5.05 








9 


5.17 








8 


5.25 








10 


5.30 








28 


5.86 








11 


6.40 








10 


5.50 








16 


6.65 








14 


5.85 ' 








140 


6.00 








13 


6.05 


2 weeks 




2 


6.08 


1 


** 




1 


6.08 


1 


** 




1 


6.08 


8 


•* 




2 


6.08 








2 


6.14 








1 


6.14 






2 weeks 


1 


6.14 


3 


*• 




1 


6.14 






6 " 


2 


6.14 






8 " 


3 


6.20 








1 


6.40 


8 


«< 




1 


6.40 








8 


6.50 








2 


6.50 






4 " 


1 


6.50 


2 


«( 




2 


6.50 


1 


*« 


4 •• 


1 


6.50 






11 " 


4 


6.50 


8 


(( 


6 " 


2 


6.50 


6 


•• 




1 


6.50 


7 


«( 




8 


6.50 


2 


** 


1 " 


2 


6.55 








1 


6.55 


3 


•« 




2 


6.56 






4 " 


2 


6.55 


6 


« 




1 


6.55 






5 ** 


1 


6.56 






3 •• 


2 


6.55 


8 days 




S 


6.61 


Iweek 




4 


6.61 








1 


6.61 






1 " 


1 


6.61 






2 " 


11 


6.85 








4 


6.85 


1 


«( 




2 


6.86 






1 •• 


8 


6.85 


4 days 




2 


6.85 






2 " 


1 


6.S6 


2^661(8 




22 


6.93 








24 


6.96 








869 


7.00 








4 


7.00 






2 " 


6 


7.00 


1 


«« 




1 


7.00 






3 " 


44 


7.04 









Computed 


Actual 


Vacation. Yearly. 


Yearly. 


$208.00 


$208.00 


216.84 


216.84 


222.56 


222.56 


226.72 


226.72 


228.80 


228.80 


234.00 


234.00 


237.12 


237.12 


247.08 


247.08 


249.60 


249.60 


267.40 


257.40 


260.00 


260.00 


262.60 


262.60 


268.84 


268.84 


273.50 


273.60 


276.60 


275.60. 


278.20 


278.20 


280.80 


280.80 


286.00 


286.00 


293.80 


293.80 


304.20 


304.20 


312.00 


312.00 


314.00 


301.90 


316.16 


310.08 


316.16 


810.08 


316.16 


296.92 


316.16 


316.16 


319.28 


319.28 


319.28 


307.00 


319.28 


300.86 


319.28 


282.44 


319.28 


300.86 


322.40 


322.40 


832.80 


281.60 


332.80 


382.80 


338.00 


838.00 


838.00 


312.00 


338.00 


326.00 


338.00 


295.60 


338.00 


256.60 


338.00 


279.50 


838.00 


289.00 


338.00 


292.50 


338.00 


318.60 


340.60 


340.60 


340.60 


320.95 


340.60 


314.40 


340.60 


301.60 


840.60 


307.96 


840.60 


320.96 


340.60 


337.02 


343.72 


337.11 


843.72 


343.72 


343.72 


337.11 


343.72 


330.60 


356.20 


356.20 


356.20 


349.36 


366.20 


349.36 


856.20 


850.20 


356.20 


342.60 


856.20 


842.50 


860.36 


860.36 


861.40 


861.40 


864.00 


364.00 


864.00 


360.00 


864.00 


357.00 


364.00 


843.00 


866.08 


366.08 
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TABLE IV.— Continued. 





Weekly 






No. 


Wage. 


Idle. 




26 


7.08 






25 


7.20 






3 


7.20 




2 


10 


7.35 






10 


7.40 






6 


7.40 


Iweek 




1 


7.40 




1 


4 


7.42 






150 


7.50 






3 


7.60 


1 •* 




24 


7.55 






1 


7.55 


2 " 




1 


7.65 




1 


6 


7.73 






11 


7.92 






11 


7.95 






1 


7.95 


1 " 




112 


8.00 






16 


8.25 






42 


8.35 






2 


8.35 


1 " 




1 


8.35 


2 " 




1 


8.35 




2 


2 


8.35 




1 


. 4 


«.40 






60 


8.50 






1 


8.74 






96 


8.75 






2 


8.75 




1 


1 


8.75 


1 " 




1 


8.75 




2 


10 


8.91 






298 


9.00 






2 


9.00 


1 " 




1 


9.00 




2 


2 


9.00 


1 " 




1 


9.00 




3 


128 


10.00 






1 


10.00 


1 " 




1 


10.00 




4 


32 


10.25 






12 


10.50 






1 


10.50 


1 •• 




2 


10.50 




2 


1 


10.50 


2 " 




2 


10.62 






3 


10.77 






1 


10.77 


1 " 




1 


10.84 




2 


16 


11.00 






1 


11.00 




3 


1 


11.00 


2 " 




18 


12.00 






2 


12.00 




2 


1 


12.00 


1 " 




2 


13.00 






1 


13.20 






1 


13.73 






8 


14.00 






2 


17.00 






4 


18.00 







lU. 



2 weeks 



Vacation. 



Paid 



imputed 


Actual 


rearly. 


Yearly. 


1368.16 


368.16 


374.40 


374.40 


374.40 


360.00 


382.20 


382.20 


384.80 


384.80 


384.80 


377.40 


384.80 


377.40 


285.84 


385.84 


390.00 


390.00 


390.00 


382.50 


392.60 


392.60 


392.60 


377.60 


392.60 


385.10 


401.96 


401.96 


411.84 


411.84 


413.40 


413.40 


413.40 


405.45 


416.00 


416.00 


429.00 


429.00 


434.20 


434.20 


434.20 


426.85 


434.20 


417.60 


484.20 


417.50 


434.20 


425.85 


436.80 


436.80 


442.00 


442.00 


464.48 


454.48 


455.00 


465.00 


465.00 


446.25 


455.00 


446.25 


455.00 


437.50 


463.32 


463.32 


468.00 


468.00 


468.00 


460.00 


468.00 


450.00 


468.00 


459.00 


468.00 


441.00 


520.00 


520.00 


572.00 


650.00 


520.00 


480.00 


533.00 


533.00 


546.00 


546.00 


546.00 


536.50 


546.00 


525.00 


546.00 


525.00 


552.44 


552.44 


560.04 


560.04 


560.04 


549.27 


563.68 


542.00 


572.00 


572.00 


572.00 


539.00 


520.00 


510.00 


624.00 


624.00 


624.00 


600.00 


624.00 


612.00 


676.00 


676.00 


686.40 


686.40 


713.90 


713.90 


728.00 


728.00 


884.00 


884.00 


936.00 


936.00 



Many of the foregoing are paid by hour for varying hours of 
work during the week. Hourly rates are: 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 
and 20 cents. 

Weekly hours : 22, 38, 41, 47, 48, 50, 51, 51>^, 53, 54, and 55. 

In all laundries at busy times of the year overtime occurs. 
It is paid for at the regular rates. 
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Of the above number 1^77, or 53.03%, are married, and 1131, 
or 46.97%, are unmarried. As a general rule all who have been 
any length of time in service and who are above the $10 scale 
are given vacation with pay from one to two weeks. In case 
of illness of one week or less many owners pay the full week's 
wages. 

TABLE V. 

Women and girls in the laundry industry in the State classi- 
fied as to wage groups. 



Wages. 


Time in Days. 


Number. 


Per cen 


Under $5.00 


3 days 


263 


10.92 


Under 6.00 


3 days 


238 


9.88 


Receiving 6.00 


4 days 


140 


5.81 


From 6.00 to | 6.40 


5 days 


29 


1.21 


Wrom 6.40 to 7.00 


5 days 


125 


5.19 


From 7.00 to 8.00 


5 % days or 1 week 


716 


29.73 


From 8.00 to 9.00 


5 % days or 1 week 


351 


14.58 


Receiving 9.00 


6 % days or 1 week 


304 


12.62 


From 10.00 to 11.00 




185 


7.69 


Receiving 11.00 




18 


.75 


Receiving 12.00 




21 


.87 


From 13.00 to 14.00 




4 


.17 


Receiving 14.00 




8 


.33 


Receiving 17.00 




2 


.08 


Receiving 18.00 




4 


.17 



2408 100.00 



Of this number 1,511, or 62.75%, receive up to $8.00; and 897, 
or 37.25%, from $8 up and including $18. 



TABLE VI. 

Number of women and girls in the laundry industry classi- 
fied as wage groups. 



Weekly Wage. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


1 4.00 to 1 6.00 


501 


20.81 


6.00 to 7.00 


294 


12.21 


7.00 to 8.00 


716 


29.73 


8.00 to 9.00 


351 


14.58 


9.00 


304 


12.62 


10.00 to 11.00 


185 


7.68 


11.00 


18 


.75 


12.00 


21 


.87 


13.00 to 14.00 


4 


.17 


14.00 


8 


.33 


17.00 


2 


.08 


18.00 


4 


.17 



2408 100.00 



Of this number 263, or 10.92%, are working three days in 
the week; and 378, or 15.74%, are working four days in the 
week. 
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TABLE VII. 

Civil conditions of women and girls in the laundry industry 
in Connecticut in 1915-1916. Total number— 2408. 



Nationalities. Single. 

American 84 

Armenian 32 

Belgian 5 

Canadian 29 

Danish 25 

English 124 

French 40 

German 48 

Hebrew 10 

Irish 160 

Italian 100 

Lithuanian , . 80 

Negro 20 

Polish 250 

Russian 22 

Scotch 42 

Swedish 54 

Syrian 6 

1131 









Non-Sup- 












porting 


Sup- 




Mar- 




Di- 


Hus- 


porting 




ried. 


Widowed. 


vorced, bands. Family. Number. 


144 


40 


33 


87 


100 


301 


6 








32 


38 


3 








4 


8 


22 


7 


2 


10 


14 


60 


26 


1 


1 


10 


9 


53 


81 


21 


14 


48 


97 


240 


12 


1 




6 


19 


63 


22 


18 




9 


30 


88 
10 


141 


47 




45 


117 


348 


68 


20 




67 


70 


188 


40 


10 




66 


66 


130 


22 


6 


1 


12 


18 


49 


322 


10 




64 


171 


582 


20 






5 


14 


42 


32 


20 




11 


21 


94 


50 


6 


4 


24 


48 


114 


4 








2 


10 



1015 



207 



55 



454 



832 



2408 



Number of women and girls in the laundry industry in Con- 
necticut, classified as to education. Total number — 2408. 



Common I*er Grammar 

School. Cent. School. 

1220 50.66 380 

Total per cent., 100. 



Per 


High 


Per Non-Amer- 


Cent. 


School. 


Cent. lean. Education 


15.78 


142 


5.9 666 27.6 



Number of unmarried women employed in the laundry in- 
dustry in the State — 1131. 

TABLE VIII. 

Adrift Where Employed In Institutions 

Living at Home. Living in B. H. in Hotels. Hospitals, etc. 

Number. Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. 

330 29.18 390 34.49 230 20.34 181 15.99 

Number of unmarried women contributing to the support of others. . . 411 

Number living at home where others are working in family 254 

Number who are the only members of family working 76 

Number adrift who receive some aid from members of their families . . 34 

Number adrift who eke out their wage by doing some other work. . . . 119 

Number adrift wiho give help to relatives 28 

Number adrift who are able to save any money each year 13 

Number living at home who save some money during the year 48 

Number living at home having some form of beneificial insurance in 

societies or insurance companies 96 
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TABLE IX. 

Number of married, widowed and divorced women in the 
laundry industry in the State reporting the number of living 
children— 1196. 

Total number of married, widowed and divorced women — 
1277. 

Number of Children. Number of Mothers. Per Cent. 

One child 154 12.88 

Two children 314 26.25 

Three children 348 29.10 

Four children 209 17.48 

Five children 120 10,03 

Six children 44 3.67 

Seven children 7 .59 



1196 100.00 

Of the entire number of married, divorced and widowed women 1277 

The number reporting no children is 81 

Per cent, of entire number 6.34 

Partly Supporting Family. Wholly Supporting Family. 

Number. Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. 

687 57.44 509 42.64 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CHINESE LAUNDRY AND ITS BEARING, ETC. 

An industry which cannot exactly be classed as American 
and yet which flourishes in America like Jonah's gourd is the 
Chinese laundry. While the laundry run by a white man is 
subject to laws and regulations, that of his Chinese competitor 
is singularly free from even the local requirements which it 
might be assumed the good of the community in which it 
thrives demands. Many people when spoken to on this matter 
were of the opinion that laws could not reach this class of 
workers and any attempt to bring them within the scope of 
laws might be deemed class legislation. 

This matter will be treated here from no standpoint save 
that of what the investigator considers absolute justice to the 
hundreds of men in the business who have to comply with 
every restriction of the law, expend money for sanitary con- 
ditions, use large quantities of water, heat and light, and still 
keep within a close distance of the prices of a class of workers 
who have scarcely anything of this sort to increase the cost 
of their labor, for, computing the amount of money that is 
spent by the white laundrymen in providing the water that 
they use and then comparing it with the bills of the Chinese 
for the same necessary help it requires no argument to point 
the moral. 

Every state in the Union has laws for the regulation of 
white laundries. Some of these laws entail expense which 
some of the laundry owners can ill afford to meet. But if 
they do not they are fined. Yet no white man's laundry, 
however, dilapidated and out-of-date, ever sheltered the con- 
ditions that can be found to be general rather than exceptional 
in Chinese laundries. Whether or not anything can be done 
about these conditions, it is only right that the public and 
especially the legislative part of the public, have some knowl- 
edge of their existence. Perhaps it may be of use to let some 
of the patrons of these places have sight of more than their 
work and the check for its payment. 

There are probably more than 800 of these laundry workers 
in Connecticut. When the association three years ago 
scheduled the existing Chinese laundries to the best of its 
ability to so do, there were in twenty-five cities and towns in 
the State two hundred and forty-five plants, employing six 
hundred and fourteen Chinese and four whites. The amount 
of business done by these plants was one million, one himdred 
and fifty-one thousand, eight hundred and forty dollars. 
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Some idea of the expansion of the business since then can 
be gathered by taking the number credited to one or two cities 
at that time and comparing it with the number which the 
investigator knows exists in those same cities today. Water- 
bury in the 1913 record had 25 to its name. The city directory 
of 1915 lists 44, and the investigator would be willing to say 
that 60 would be nearer the real number. A statement from 
exact knowledge cannot be made, as it was not possible to go 
over every street in the localities in the city in which this sort 
of place can be found. But while looking over the other class 
of laundries, attention was paid to the Chinese both as to num- 
bers and state. In Bridgeport there are more than the city 
directory gives ; in New Haven the some, and Hartford has a 
number which no one but the patrons know exists. 

They are purely and simply money making institutions of 
which the town and the country receive little toll. Usually 
situated in apologies for business dwellings, the rents are low. 
The accommodations are usually such as no other class of 
business would tolerate and which would not for an instant be 
tolerated in a white man's business. The amount of money 
spent for that necessary part of the labor material, water, is 
so small in comparison with that of the white laundryman 
that no town ever has the chance to feel aggrieved when one 
of the Chinese businesses leaves it. But they do not leave. 
The same inscrutable almond-eyed believer in Confucius may 
seem to the casual customer to hand one the goods and the 
check with the same confident childlike blandness for twenty 
or thirty years. But he does not. Scrutiny shows there is an 
endless and silent procession in the business. Such a thing as 
a sick laundryman was never known to a customer. No 
Chinese laundry, they say, is closed on account of any illness 
or death. But when a Chinainan becomes ill he is no longer 
seen in the outside part of the business. And if he dies there 
is no pageant of mourning. No one knows about any save 
apparently well and strong men. 

If there be a case of illness in a white laundry, the sufferer 
is sent home and the doctor is called. If it be of a contagious, 
or infectious character, the laundry will be promptly quaran-^ 
tined, while all its employes are examined. If the case be in 
the proprietor's home he cannot come to business nor cam 
others of the family, whether they have been near the sick 
person or have been careful to keep away. They have to fight 
to prove the latter fact. 

In case of illness of the natures mentioned, there has to be 
fumigation of the laundry, rigid inspection before and after, 
and a great deal of precautions which need not be detailed. 

Still more is required of the white laundry : Should any of 
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the patrons have contagious or infectious illness in their 
families or even the suspicion thereof, the company dare not 
take the work of these people. Its teams seen standing be- 
fore the homes of such would mean the positive falling off of 
its business and a loss of confidence it could never regain. 
Nor could the afflicted family bring nor send its laundry to its 
usual place without having it rejected. This is so fully under- 
stood that no one tries to make the laundries break their 
rules. 

But the work has to be done. Where? In the home? 
Sometimes. Oftener it is spirited away to tHe 'Chinese laun- 
dry. One man told a prominent laundry owner that this was 
done, and another said that in mixing up in his work with 
some hoboes his linen became infested with vermin and he 
brought it to the Chinese laundry, as he would not dare bring 
it to his usual place. When particular housekeepers find 
their rooms infected through filthy help the bed linen and 
other furnishings are brought to Chinese laundries, where they 
do that sort of work. And other sorts of objectionable linen 
is sent to these places. 

It may be said that it does not matter what sort is brought, 
as the process of washing necessarily destroys all germs and 
insects. Sometimes it does and sometimes it does not. It 
depends on the washing, on the temperature of the water and 
on the disinfectants used. Given a certain temperature and 
few known germs will exist under a few seconds of its influ- 
ence. The usual Chinese laundry is not run with conscientious 
regard for scientific treatment of work. 

In justice it should be stated that some of the laundries are 
in clean and good buildings and some of the laundry workers 
are clean of skin and eye, and as far as appearances go can- 
not be said to engender disgust even in the most fastidious. 
The average laundry worker is neither blotchy nor sickly out- 
wardly. If we were to go by inference we would say that the 
work must be exceptionally health-sustaining. Inference, 
however, is not always the best of guides. The white laundry 
owner is not legislated for on account of his personal appear- 
ance, but on account of his business habits. If he were to be 
economical and give up his home and live, cook, sleep, smoke 
in the same place in which he worked for his public, that public 
would make Rome howl with its denunciation of his unhealthy 
and unsanitary act. 

The Chinese laundryman works in the same place in which 
he eats, sleeps, receives his company and is said to be addicted 
to habit of opium smoking. It is on record, after the police 
visited some of his habitats that the latter supposition was 
correct and involved not only himself but outsiders. 
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Some of the interiors are not very dirty but there is none 
that warrants approval. Others are filthy, black with dirt, 
no air, no light, no ventilation ; the floor slippery and foul ; the 
walls, often mere wooden partitions, sometimes infested with 
water and other bugs ; bunks for sleeping with dirty coverings 
are ranged along these walls. There does not appear to be 
any closet space provided, as the walls are festooned with 
wearing apparel. 

The laundry apparatus is of the most primitive character ; 
sometimes it is the old-fashioned tub, where the laundry is 
not of long duration, or is situated in a neighborhood not 
giving much patronage. Sometimes these wooden tubs are 
so grimed and old that no one could tell when they were new 
nor of what sort of wood they were built. In no case is there 
any lavish use of water. The Chinese laundryman is a careful 
individual and he will achieve a large amount of work in a few 
gallons of water, the only time that he thinks he needs more 
water apparently being when the bottom of his tub shows 
dryness. 

Nor does he waste soap. The clothes are treated with some 
preparation which' whitens them and makes the softening of 
the dirt easier. There were no evidences of formaldehyde nor 
any other solution being released to disinfect, nor was the 
water in the cases of which the investigator has personal 
knowledge of actual boiling temperature. The most that 
could be said of some places was they did not use cold water. 
In no case was there anything like the methods and assurances 
of cleanliness that are to be found in the white laundries. 

The bulk of the Chinese laundry work is the most profitable 
work of the business — collars, cuffs, shirts, articles that do not 
take the time and attention of other work and pay about dou- 
ble. Some of the laundries do heavy work, such as under- 
clothing. The customer brings his work and calls for it when 
it is done, entirely rempving the cost of delivery, which in- 
cludes not only the vehicle and its up-keep, but the pay of the 
driver. Another matter that can be pointed out in this con- 
nection is this system prevents any trace being kept of the 
locality or conditions whence the work comes. The laundry- 
man's responsibility ceases when he delivers the goods over 
the counter and gets his pay. It is generally a strictly cash 
business. 

It is difficult in the extreme to get into the inside working 
place of a Chinese laundry. The men are suspicious and 
hostile to an unpleasant degree, and when questioned are en- 
veloped in a maze of ignorance that is as sudden as it is thick. 
The only word which appears to have an instant effect in 
driving away this cloud is "police." It acts a sesame. In 
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the meantime, while the parley is going on outside there is a 
hasty house-cleaning inside which undoubtedly removes every- 
thing which is either too sacred or of too suspicious a nature 
for occidental scrutiny. 

A few of these places are clean. A few are not legally 
filthy. But no matter how wet the floor, how slipshod the 
appearance of the men and women workers in the most care- 
lessly run white laundry, there is no comparison to be drawn 
between it and the best of these Chinese plants in favor of the 
latter, according to observations and unavoidable inferences. 

Without delving into the subject, it may be stated there are 
also strong moral reasons why some of these dens are the 
worst possible possession of residence quarters where mothers 
are working, careless or ill, and little girls do the errands of 
family. Both federal and municipal authorities bear record 
to the fact that opium is frequently sold by the less scrupulous 
of these workers. 

It is said that the Chinese laundry is the friend of the poor, 
as the prices are so much lower and it is so convenient and ac- 
cessible. There is ground for correcting that in some details. 
Other laundries which are entirely above any suspicion are 
more likely to be in the real friendly class as far as commercial 
friendliness goes, as they insure to their customers a iair de- 
gree of protection and also save them the trouble of coming 
again to carry home their work. But it is not the poor man 
nor the laboring man of moderate wage who are the exclusive 
patrons of this particular brand. Often these men are patrons, 
of course, and to a large extent, but it would be distinctly 
conveying a wrong idea to assume they constitute the entire 
clientele. 

The laboring man is usually a member of some union and 
union men as a rule are riot given to patronizing this sort of 
labor. To be sure there are many union men who do not 
abide strictly by any course of conduct that would hurt their 
pockets, but these are the exception rather than the rule. 
Hundreds of men do not belong to unions and a proportion of 
these must be the patrons of the Chinese laundries, particu- 
larly the numbers who come from other places to work in 
some industry and do not care to bring their families until 
they are sure the position is going to be permanent or who 
have no families to bring. 

But there is a patronage for the Chinese laundry from 
sources which are not credited with being willing to utilize it. 
Hundreds of clerks in banks, offices, insurance and other work, 
and men who have established businesses, are regular cus- 
tomers. Even professional men who would naturally be sup- 
posed to favor the men whom they know in church, club and 
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business relations, give their dollars and cents to these dis- 
tinctly unassimilated concerns. Even clergymen have been 
seen to come and go from their portals. 

Apart from other considerations, there enters one which 
should be noted in these days of germ faddists. This is the 
possibility of getting skin diseases from wearing the linen 
that comes from these workers' hands. It may be said to 
offset this fear that there are no records of cases, but it may 
as quickly be asked, how could these records be obtained when 
there are no statistics showing how many and who patronize 
the Chinese laundries ? Few of the Chinese laundrymen have 
discarded their practice of imparting a glassy shine to the 
collars they turn out. When the collar wilts through the 
natural warmth or perspiration of the neck, the open pores of 
the skin cannot help absorbing some of this finish or whatever 
is on the collar. Even in cases of men who are not actually 
performing manual labor there cannot help being a natural 
warmth that absorbs whatever is near the skin of the neck or 
the skin of the arms where the cuffs exert more or less pres- 
sure. It is just possible that some of the curious non- western 
types of skin diseases which we are coming to find in this 
country may have their origin from these laundries. 

Some may regard this chapter as a conjured up phantom. 
It is not so meant nor is it written with any purpose to furnish 
a sensation. Nothing but the feeling that the subject deserved 
attention from a sanitary, economic and moral standpoint 
would have allowed its being considered. Much more detail 
might be given. 

From the economic standpoint the immense revenue that 
these institutions make with the correspondingly small return 
that comes to city or state, while their competitors are com- 
pelled, whether they wish to or not, to spend for the good of 
the community and for both city and state in the payment of 
water, rent, taxes, etc., seems to indicate there ought to be 
some way of equalizing conditions. If a non-citizen has a 
right to certain immunities in making his living in this country, 
it does not appear illogical to think that the citizen who is 
supporting city, state and nation ought to have a few guar- 
antees in return for what he is paying. . 

From the sanitary standpoint it is hard to see why these 
places should not have the same inspection and be subject to 
the same requirements as the white laundries. Many of them 
employ labor and should come under the rules governing other 
employers, as to hours and sanitation. They might be brought 
under the jurisdiction of local boards of health. Every city 
of any progress has a board of health. This body is supposed 
to do wonderful things. It generally has no equipment as to 
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funds, men and powers and has always a herculean task on 
one side of trying to bring about reforms, correct abuses and 
fight popular obstinacy and prejudices, while on the other side 
it is battling with the powers that be to have a sufficient 
appropriation for its work. The work of a board of health to 
be effective has to go on all the time, but it is only in times of 
sudden trouble or epidemic that its critics are willing to give 
it full power. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PRACTICES IN LAUNDRIES WHICH SHOULD BE ABOLISHED. 

While treating of the defects which exist in Chinese laun- 
dries, note must be made of some practices followed by a few 
white which can scarcely receive unqualified endorsement. 
Indeed, when these were made known, it was hard to accept 
the statement ; investigation showed it was based on fact. It 
is that a few laundries, scattered throughout the state, are 
doing the work of tuberculosis sanatoria. The statement was 
made by the older help, who mortally dislike to have anything 
to do with the clothing and other work. They were almost 
as averse to going to the employer and making their complaint. 

A man who had been in the business, talking over the 
matter said that to the best of his belief everyone of the 
institutions sending this work to the laundries endeavored to 
have it thoroughly disinfected before it came and instanced 
the case of one which had a disinfecting plant where every- 
thing was brought to be purified. This process over the 
articles were sent to a public laundry. This disinfecting plant 
was not close to the hospital part of the building. 

A short time spent in one of the laundries on a day on which 
the work came from a tuberculosis sanatorium showed it de- 
livered by a team which did not belong to the laundry ; carried 
in by a man and a boy, the latter possibly a volunteer helper, 
possibly one of the assistants or one of the laundry force; 
dumped on the floor where a great deal of other stuff was 
lying and immediately the women and men who handled the 
mass set to work getting it ready for the wash. It might 
have been disinfected and there is a chance that it might not 
have been, as experience has proved that unless constant 
vigilance is exercised over the attendants at all public insti- 
tutions, some of them are likely to grow careless and shirk 
as much work as they can. 

Some of the stuff was disgusting looking and ought to have 
been taken with tongs and dropped into boiling water and 
fished out of it in the same way. The greater part looked 
like any other family washing. The women who have to 
touch it, do not like to do so, tklk about it in undertones, talk 
about the place that sends it, talk about the laundry that does 
it, talk about the people who die and altogether get a morbid 
and dissatisfied excitement that lasts about all the morning. 
Some of them, after several experiences, quietly leave and 
go to work elsewhere where their tongues do a great deal 
in the spreading the cause of their leaving their former place. 
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Others begin to worry over the matter and the least little 
cough makes them certain they themselves are going into 
consumption. The records of the tuberculosis hospitals show 
patients who were laundry workers, but not in so large a pro- 
portion as to justify the assertion that this work furnishes a& 
much as do other occupations. 

A few other hospitals avail themselves of the services of 
public laundries but only when something happens to their 
own or where they are small and are trying to get along under 
insufficient equipment. In fact, even with every sterilizing 
protection at their services, the up-to-date hospitals do not 
like to send out their work and much prefer having it done 
on the premises. One of the best examples of this is the 
Hartford hospital, which has an admirable laundry and does 
not only its own work but helps out some other institutions,, 
none of which are either infectious or contagious institutions 
as to the class they treat. 

Every hospital tries to keep the patients who it is thought 
have communicable diseases or who it is believed are best 
treated when not in contact with others as isolated from other 
classes of illness as possible. Everything they use and all 
their belongings are supposed to have no common mixing with 
any possession of any other patient. Whether there be any 
real harm in it or not, the thought of such a state is repugnant^ 
and distinctly jarring. Besides when we think of the precau- 
tions that are taken to get the afflicted as far away as possi- 
ble from intimate association with well or weak who have not 
that form of trouble, it is somewhat contradictory to have the 
bed and body linen of sick people brought outside the build- 
ing in which they are residing. 

The state is taking great interest in the splendid tubercu- 
losis work that is being done under the direction of competent 
men. It is not to be supposed that anyone could decry what 
has been done, is doing and must be done to stamp out, or, at 
the least, keep from progressing the scourge that is just as 
dreaded as cancer. Tuberculosis work is not dying out in 
effectiveness and importance but increasing. The investigator 
distributed about three hundred and fifty pamphlets about 
what it was doing and all who received them were interested 
and promised to pass them on to some one else. In fact, if 
it were not for distributing these pamphlets there might not 
have been telling of the tuberculosis work being done by a few 
laundries. Every hospital or sanatorium of any sort that can 
obtain the price of setting up a laundry has that necessary 
adjunct. Why should the institutions under the charge of the 
state be without them and have to depend on places where 
work is done for everyone ? It can be said there is absolutely 
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no danger in bringing the soiled rainment and belongings of 
this class of ill to a public laundry, as they are sterilized before 
they leave the sanatorium, and even if they were tossed up 
with the clothing of the non-tubercular patrons there could be no 
chance of infection, but noft-scientific minds will only take in 
the bald fact that they do not want to have the thing happen, 
and that they do not like to think of workers handling the- 
stuff. They refuse to regard the matter scientifically. 

The New Haven hospital has planned and has in course of 
construction a wonderfully fine buliding with everything that 
science and anticipatory thought can devise for the care of this 
and similar affections. It is built to be of service for years 
to come and will probably be ready for use in May, 1917. 
Some of the noted men of the profession, whose names mean 
something all over the country, have advocated and brought 
into tangible form this laundry. They are firmly convinced of 
its need and immediate usefulness. 

The general public, with its mind made .up that tuberculosis 
is a bad thing to have, does not stop to reason out that it can 
be conveyed only in certain ways. It has been educated up to 
be wary of allowing itself to look kindly on dried sputum on 
the sidewalk or on floors and it will have to be shown that 
sputum on a cloth is not just as bad. It will not believe that 
sanatoria destroy all rags with sputum and do not allow them 
to be washed. It will only hold its fear and insist that the 
practice of carting this sort of washing from the institution 
to the public laundry, involving a number of handlings, be 
abandoned and each sanatorium have a laundry of its own. 

They are entitled to it. Cleanliness is akin to godliness, we 
are told, and it is certainly a great factor in preserving and 
advancing healthy conditions. Light, air, ventilation, whole- 
some food and cheerfulness are great factors in helping the 
ill. Freedom from bad surroundings and anything that could 
possibly lower the general standard is pretty effectually 
secured in all sanatoria. 

The item of expense for the addition of a laundry of its 
own to each sanatorium would have to embrace not only the 
actual cost of equipping it with up to date laundry apparatus 
but the wages and board of the help. The latter need not all 
board at the sanatorium, but if they should, they could be 
employed in some sort of work when the laundry labor was 
over. If one place were fitted out with a laundry, each would 
have to have one, as it is as essential for all as for one. 

It is impossible to figure the exact number in each institu* 
tion all the year around, as some come and go in a short while ; 
others stay as long as they can and some are adjudged hope- 
less and have to leave. There are hundreds of people who 
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have the disease in its incipient as well as hundreds who have 
it in its advanced form, who have never gone for scientific 
institutional treatment; some not having the means to pay 
the small amount that is required ; others not wishing to make 
application for the help that could be obtained; others not 
being able to conquer the prejudice against leaving home for 
any sort of hospital; many being unwilling to acknowledge 
by such a move that they have the disease. Parenthetically, it 
has been noticed in several cases that this class of sufferers 
seems to have a horror of letting anyone know what ails them. 
Like many cancer afflicted, they will often rnnfpal their state 
until too late for remedy. 

A laundry the size of the New Haven hospital's would be 
too large for any of the tuberculosis places. More modest 
would satisfy their needs and satisfy the public in removing 
from it a fear that exists whether well grounded or not. 
Some of the hospitals have room for a laundry as they stand ; 
others would have to have it built on. The cost, calculating 
for the accommodation of the work of five times as many as 
are now treated, would not be excessive and would well war- 
rant in its return such expenditure by the state. Any laundry 
machinery expert could give the approximate figures with a 
nearness that would almost make them exact. 

When the matter of upkeep is considered, the fact that now 
the laundry of the patients has to be paid for and that of the 
superintendent and other officials, possibly, should be remem- 
bered. All that cost has to be met, anyway. If there were 
laundries in each sanatorium, the laundry work of the entire 
establishment and other cleaning could be done. 

A number of laundry owners has to be argued with each 
year about covers for extractors. It is gradually growing 
less. Quite a number appears to think that ventilation is 
something that belongs to summer and "points with pride" to 
the open and numerous windows. In the winter time these 
windows are closed. Some method of ventilation ought to be 
devised in those places now breathing the same carbonized air 
over and over. 

Laundries having many employes ought to have some place 
for the girls' and women's lunches. It would not be a great 
expenditure to provide it and it would be much appreciated. 
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CHAPTER XI 

HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, DINING PLACES, CANDY, AND CANDY AND 
LUNCH ROOMS COMBINED. 

Pass through any big city in Connecticut and one of the 
things which will first strike your attention if you leisurely 
loiter on your way is the number of candy stores, pure and 
simple, and candy with equal partners in some otiier form of 
delectation or candy stores that have made' a thrifty partner- 
ship with lunch rooms. It is quite evident that the public has 
a sweet tooth, else there would not be such a multitude of 
these places. They all seem to make a living. Some that 
were in plain quarters whose greatest cheer was the smiling 
Greek face of the proprietor and some of his family only 
three years ago are today gorgeous in enlarged surroundings 
with marble floors and walls, picture and mirror adorned. 
Back of this gleaming prosperity or under its feet the candy 
and ice cream are made. But that is another story. 

Many of these stores are run wholly by men. They do not 
count in a report on women's work. Some have men workers 
in the concealed regions and women clerks. Some have 
women working in the making of candy and packing it in 
fancy boxes. Nearly every candy store has an ice cream and 
soda water department and more and more of them are coming 
to have light lunches or even fairly sustaining ones, a part of 
their stock in trade. All these are largely dependent on 
women help. The customers like girl waiters. They are 
pleasing to look at, generally pleasing in manner, and quick 
and adept in filling orders. 

Quite a number has girls under 16. Generally these are the 
smaller places. In the other nearly all the attendants have 
reached 18 and some of them double. They are experienced 
and know just how to suit their patrons. Though there are 
times when trade is so brisk that they can hardly manage to 
fill all orders, there are also both in the afternoon and eve- 
ning quiet periods and no candy store expects to be patronized 
to any extent before half past ten in the morning. 

Tips do not figure much, if at all, even in the candy and 
lunch rooms. Some there may be but generally the customers 
pay a cashier. The girls as a usual thing are better paid than 
in other kinds of work and are well treated, there being no 
cases of any driving reported. As in the Five and Ten Cent 
stores they do not have to wear themselves out by persuading 
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customers, and they are not troubled with any mental arith- 
metic. But they are with late hours. 

For this kind of business reaps its harvest largely after the 
theatres are over, where ice cream and soft drinks are in 
question. No young man can walk past one with his best or 
even second best girl without a pricking of conscience. It is 
easily long after ten when the customers depart. 

For some reason the candy and lunch stores labored under 
the impression that the law regulating the ten o'clock closing 
did not apply to them and they had license to stay open as 
long as they liked with women working. One proprietor in 
talking said that he believed his was not properly a mercantile 
establishment but rather in the manufacturing class as he 
made everything that was sold on the premises. But when 
he learned that manufacturing hours were shorter than mer- 
cantile he immediately discovered that he belonged to the latter 
because he sold on the premises the afticles he manufactured. 

It is within a comparatively recent time that the matter of 
their working hours was taken up. Many of them also keep 
open on Sundays but they do not work their girls all day 
Sunday. Some do not have the girls come at all. 

Such as comply with the law and have the women clerks 
and workers leave at ten have engaged boys or men to take 
their places. In some cases they have the girls stop at six 
and the men come on. But this arrangement does not suit any 
owner as well as the continuous service of the women, as, 
apart from the question of that service being cheaper, it is 
more satisfactory; the women take an interest in what they 
are doing and customers prefer them. One man said that if 
he were prevented from having women all the time he would 
not have any of them any of the time and would discharge 
them all. At the time of his speech he had three. A report 
from him November 14 showed he had six. 

The candy stores in the city are early closers compared to 
the stands which spring up like mushrooms at seaside and 
mountain resorts and which dispense candy, cigars, and ice 
cream to the hundreds who ride down in the trolleys, spend 
the evenings roving about and treat themselves and their com- 
pany before taking the return trip. These places kept open in 
the summer of 1916 until long after ten, often after eleven 
without complaint on the part of anyone or molestation, al- 
though young girls apparently not 16 and even if past that age 
certainly too young to be serving miscellaneous crowds were 
plainly to be seen waiting on customers. Some of these girls 
lived in the summer cottages close to the scene of their em- 
ployment and when the business was closed for the night often 
went home alone over dark fields. But whether they went 
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in the dark of the country 6r the light of the city streets, 
the hour was too late for them to be abroad returning from 
work under the laws of the state. 

Their wages were good, often a dollar or two a week more 
tiian they could earn in the city. 

The dining places and restaurants are so numerous that 
they employ more women than do the hotels and their 
workers. All live home, while hotels give shelter to large 
numbers of women working for them. In paying wages in 
the former the fact that the help has to live home or pay for 
rooms is taken into account by many proprietors. All these 
places feed their employes well, better than is done in many 
private houses and in boarding places. The restaurant and 
dini?ig room let the waiters and other women workers eat 
when they feel like it and three meals a day are the custom. 

Help is divided into dishwashers, cleaners, cooks, assistant 
cooks and waitresses. The cashier is generally a woman and 
sometimes there are several cashiers and a woman bookkeeper 
and manager. Some of these places are run in chains and 
operated under a system. Others belong to a firm or indi- 
vidual. All have virtually the same code of government and 
until help became scarce the same scale of wages. In no 
branch of industry have wages fluctuated more since 1914 nor 
have they risen with more rapidity. 

A few cities have not felt the demand for labor affect this 
industry but they are very few and such as are not on the 
beaten road of travel. In all cities where manufacturing is 
being done the capacity of every dining place is taxed and the 
call for help has been heard in vain in nearly every employ- 
ment office public and private. 

Dishwashing sounds simple and it seems as if it would be 
«asy to get any kind of unskilled labor to perform this part 
of the daily routine. It is a monotonous and wearing task and 
even in the good old days it was rare to find a dishwasher who 
had been with the same people a number of years. 

All hotels, restaurants and dining rooms take excellent care 
of the dishwashing. There is up-to-date machinery in the 
greater part and in the others the old-fashioned way is fol- 
lowed with an elderly woman — ^young girls are rarely dish- 
washers — or a man at the task. Sometimes it takes two. The 
dishwasher stands at the work and in a busy place there is no 
let up on the task all day long except for a period of about two 
hours in the afternoon, the rest for meals and occasionally a 
lull in the morning. While the work cannot be said to be 
arduous it is peculiarly exacting in the requirement of con- 
stant attention to the task. 
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From the spring of 1916 to the late fall the inquiry into the 
interior working of hotels, dining rooms and restaurants went 
on along with the securing the data concerning the wages and 
welfare of the women workers. Wherever there was a woman 
employed and in many places it was necessary to go thor- 
oughly over the establishment to find this out — a minute ex- 
amination was made of the kitchen, refrigerator and store« 
room, as well as of the sleeping apartments. 

In Bridgeport alone there were between three and four hun- 
dred restaurants or eating places. All the smaller ones were 
run and served by men. Many of these were foreigners of 
so recent a coming that they have to have interpreters. This 
sort of a place was run on a primitive plan with a counter in 
the narrow outside and a cooking room back where the cook 
can stand at the range and reach every side of the room. 
The refrigerator was sometimes just outside the door, sur- 
rounded by a heap of all sorts of debris or it was down stairs in 
a dark and unventilated cellar. The dishwashing there was 
done by the wife or daughter of the proprietor or by a man 
who was in some way connected with the family. The scales 
of prices for meals can be determined when "an excellent" 
dinner can be had for 25c with soup and meat, etc. It was 
really not a badJooking dinner and it was devoured with gusto 
by the customers who perched themselves up on stools at the 
counter. A little more pretentious were the places that have a 
counter for the hasty lunches and tables for the more leisurely. 

These places all had one fault, the making of salads from 
canned goods and the saving of what was left from one eve- 
ning to another; also it was common to see great bowls of 
potato salad which had grown slippery looking waiting to be 
dished out to hungry eaters, potato salad being the piece de 
resistance of the salad family. 

The investigator had all the objectionable contents of the 
refrigerator dished out in the garbage can. The work was 
done while on the premises, promises not being thought as 
good as performances. The small places were wailing over 
this at first, but when it was brought home, to them that it 
meant confidence in them by their customers, they grew 
content. 

A description of this sort of dining place in Bridgeport cov- 
ers its numerous brothers in every other city. 

It is not alone the smaller and cheaper class which must be 
looked over. More pretentious require surveillance not once 
in a while but regularly. One concern that has a fine reputa- 
tion had water bugs investigating every part of the kitchen 
before the investigator arrived to insist on ending their labors. 

Another kept any amount of opened canned goods in the 
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refrigerator. Still another had salads in the show cases until 
they ought to be thrown out, anyway. Many mixed cheese, 
milk, butter and meats and fish indiscriminately. Many kept 
meat until it was bad ; many had fish where the flakes refused 
to associate with each other. 

To get back to Bridegport: The board of health of that 
city has been doing splendid systematic work. In the fall of 
1916 the investigator went over some of the places which had 
been visited in the early spring and found in every one that 
the board of health had been there through some of its men 
and had done good work. In Waterbury the board of health 
has been busy with all places of eating or confectionery nature 
and has done good work. 

New Britain has inspectors who give monthly reports of 
work done. New Britain is not as well equipped with restau- 
rants and dining places as its size would appear to warrant 
but one cause for this is undoubtedly its proximity to Hartford, 
which causes strangers to come to the latter city as soon as 
they have finished their business in the first. This is a dis- 
tinct disadvantage to the town. 

Meriden and Middletown are two other places which are 
handicapped by location. The former place suffered heavily 
from industrial disturbances but recouped in 1916. All its 
eating places are fairly average, and the hotel accommodations 
far above it. Middletown has a number of cheap eating 
houses and three well appointed establishments in the hotel 
class where the kitchen arrangements are good. 

Hartford, New Haven, New London, Bridgeport, Water- 
bury, Stamford, Norwich and Danbury and approaching these 
in excellence Willimantic and Norwalk have up to date hotels 
that are luxurious in appointment and about faultless in serv- 
ice. The first six are all owners of practically n^w buildings 
with some whose fame increases as they grow older.* Yet 
these had their troubles as to securing help and good service 
during the past 18 months, and conditions undoubtedly arose 
in the kitchens that would not be possible if there were the full 
quota of service. Even with these places, some improvements 
were found necessary and were cheerfully made. The experi- 
enced hotel keeper is not angry over criticism or suggestion 
but keenly alive to the worth of any idea that is going to 
contribute to the general good name of his hostelry. He 
krfows that if guests do not like the service or food they are 
not so likely to complain as to pay their bill and go some- 
where else. 

Canned goods have to be kept in all places doing a big 
business. Care is taken about using them and they are only 
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once in a while saved over, and hereafter, it is emphatically 
stated, will never be kept after a certain time. 

The interior of one of these big caravansaries is a most 
interesting sight. Sometimes the immediate exterior outside 
the kitchen door is more interesting than inviting. However, 
these rubbish heaps are becoming things of the past. The 
kitchen in nearly every hotel is in the basement or cellar, 
though the practice of having it on the highest floor is grow- 
ing in favor. It is tiled as to floor, sanitary as to walls, 
equipped with every labor device and the dishwashing is done, 
in the latest way. There is no possibility of any germs or 
microbes being left on the dishes after they come from the 
machine and the washers. Cracked dishes, cups and plates 
with the glazed edge roughened or broken are eschewed in all 
first class places and many are replacing the heavy plated 
silverware with daintier china and glass as more attractive 
and hygienic. Spoons, knives, forks, all silver, are thoroughly 
sterilized by the water through which they pass. 

The hotels have all doubled their sanitary precautions. 
Some eating houses are not yet quite up to the mark. 

In New London some restaurants were found where it 
would be well for a constant supervision to be exercised. It 
was not so much intention as carelessness which caused the 
kitchen department to be dirty and the refrigerator unclean. 
In Waterbury, one place paying a big rent had a wet and 
unhealthy cellar. The refrigerator was cleaned out and on a 
second visit showed it in good state. In Hartford one or two 
unclean kitchens and refrigerators were found in restaurants 
and in every restaurant visited the proprietors were agreeable 
and anxious to make improvements. 

Meat boards, coffee and tea urns, milk receptacles and dish- 
washing came in for attention everywhere, as said above. 

Candy and ice cream places where the goods are manufac- 
tured on the premises have a certain amount of wet to be ex- 
pected on the floor ; the main thing is the purity of the ingredi- 
ents and the cleanliness and freedom from any form of skin 
disease of the makers. A pretty good bill of health could be 
given to all of these concerns. The Greek establishments 
especially have been subject of scrutiny and examination in 
many cities with the result that they can now be graded high 
for cleanliness and up-to-date improvements. They are 
largely close corporations where the personnel is entirely 
Greek. The proprietors have a number of fellow country- 
men working for them, some of whom they board, taking the 
money out of their wages. One young man said that not only 
was the board money deducted but a weekly amount was 
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taken to repay the passage money which had been sent him to 
come to this country. 

While the majority of this race is polite and courteous and 
eager to comply with the law, one or two cases were encoun- 
tered where the proprietors of little candy stores entertained 
a supreme contempt for American authority and only the 
sharp lesson of the prosecuting attorney brought them to 
their senses. 

Interviewing the cooks and housekeepers in the big hotels 
was a far more fearsome task than laying down the law to 
the proprietors. It was necessary to be diplomatic and say 
nothing which would lead to the doffing of cap and departure, 
and, at the same time, to point out any defect that might exist. 
The managers themselves tread gently on the ground which 
had become so dangerous since the scarcity of labor. One 
manager had to keep a certain amount of beer on tap for the 
help. He had a procession of cooks during the year and when 
one left he had to fill in himself. About the first of July he 
secured a good cook at the man's own price. The fifteenth of 
July the man asked more pay. It was conceded. The first of 
August he struck for another raise, which was given. The 
fifteenth of August he asked yet again and the worm turned. 

In high class hotels the help has its own dining room and 
waiters and is served liberally with the best of food. One or 
two hotels that tried another method were forced to return to 
the general practice, as they could get only inferior help. 
Some hotels have a common sitting room for their help. In 
smaller hostelries, particularly those in the country towns 
where women help is employed, they frequently eat in the 
dining room after the guests are gone. This practice is also 
followed in restaurants. 

Where the help live in the house, the sleeping quarters are 
varied. Some are as good as the guests' and others are miser- 
ably small and inadequate. A complaint came from a Hartford 
worker in a hotel that she had to sleep in the cellar. 

Help have their own bathrooms and toilets. Their quarters 
are directly under the supervision of the housekeeper, who 
should be held responsible for their cleanliness and sanitary 
condition. Sometimes both cleanliness and sanitation are ab- 
sent and it is a task to walk through the rooms and corridors. 
Proprietors who have been told of these conditions are going 
to look over the quarters of the employes themselves in the 
future. Many men already do so and where the manager's 
wife takes part in her husband's work matters are generally 
beyond criticism. 

Summing it up, the results of the investigation are salutary 
and improvement over the conditions noted in 1914 is distinctly 
marked. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HOURS OF LABOR IN HOTELS, ETC., UNREGULATED BY LAW. 

One of the most frequent of the many complaints that come 
to the Department of Labor is of extra long hours in the hotel 
and restaurant and kindred occupations, whether lunch rooms 
or boarding houses. Women and men are the complainants 
and both seem to be unable to comprehend why they cannot 
obtain redress. Many actually go away convinced that the 
department does not want to help them, whereas it has no 
legal authority to interfere since there are no laws regulating 
the hours of employment in these industries. By no constru- 
ing of the laws relating to factories and mercantile establish- 
ments can they be made to include hotels and restaurants. 
The proprietors are aware of this fact and it is only their 
sense of justice which dictates the duration of the working 
hours. 

The scarcity and growing independence of labor also con- 
tribute to the determining of a scale. This is the long hour 
and short hour system. The Connecticut plan is the same as 
that which is followed all over the country. 

The man or woman who comes on at a certain time quits at 
a certain time. They are succeeded by others whose time is 
determined in the same manner. The long hour worker of to- 
day will undoubtedly be the short term worker of tomorrow 
and in this way there is no discrimination against any indi- 
viduals. This is the method that is employed. But in many 
cases waiters and other workers are on duty 75, 80 and 90 
hours a week. Chambermaids and cooks are often kept for 
longer hours than they wish to work and in case of banquets 
all hands work until the wee sma' hours of morning. 

Repeated endeavors have been made to change this state 
and bring these occupations under a law regulating the hours 
but thus far the efforts have been unavailing. Lately there 
has been a systematic organizing of cooks and waiters going 
on quietly all over the state, with the object of having their 
demands receive the attention that is given to other unionized 
bodies. 

Night work for women in hotels and restaurants is more 
frequent in the latter than in the former. Many hotels will 
tiot have women waiters under any consideration of economy 
or anything else, considering their presence not any addition 
to the service and attraction of their dining rooms. Some 
guests will not patronize a hotel that has women waiters 
while others prefer them. A few high class hotels still have 
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them and find them satisfactory. But the tendency is to have 
tnen take their places. The introduction of dancing parties 
after dinner and during the courses in the cabaret is a strong 
factor against the woman waiter at night. 

Restaurants are worse offenders against the women waiters 
and cooks and kitchen help than the hotels. They want the 
waiters on duty until the last after theatre or late supper guest 
"has departed. Sometimes this is after midnight. They have 
to work Sundays, allowing help with alternate days off, it is 
true, and they cannot, from the nature of their business, give 
holidays save in routine to the women. 

The older and more experienced waiters like the night serv- 
ice, as they say it is their harvest time and they can make 
more in tips on one late night than the entire rest of the week 
during the day time. 

The tip is an important consideration in hotel and restaurant 
service. Previous to the hegira of labor from its accustomed 
places the pay of all waiters and other help was moderate in 
comparison with the present rates and no waiter hired where 
he or she thought tips were not. 

Employers are a unit in saying they do not consider tips. 
But the employes do in hiring in any place. The head waiters 
do. It is said that head waiters exact a certain toll from each 
waiter and the waiter who gets the most tips from his alert 
and pleasing service is the waiter who is favored when parties 
of apparently tipping proclivities are being shown to tables. 
A number of head waiters indignantly denied any such asser- 
tion. Just as many waiters reiterated it. Be it as it may, 
tipping gives an added income that is appreciated and often 
forms the nucleus of a snug bank account. 

In talking with waiters, both men and women, they were 
frank in telling what they did with their earnings. One waiter 
said that he had as customers a number of men who came 
regularly to his table. They not only gave him tips in the 
currency of the United States but tips in the mysteries of in- 
vestment and stock buying on the margin so that he made a 
neat little sum by investing his money tips according to their 
advice. They were as keenly interested in his success as he 
himself. 

Another waiter who was married and living with his family 
said he could not have the comforts that he had if it were not 
for his tips. None of this class forsook service. 

Women waiters make a great deal in tips. Their wages will 
be seen in the tables. The average waiter received $16 a 
month and food. Now she gets $20 and $22 and food. Her 
expenses for a room, if she did not live in a hotel, added to the 
outlay for clothing and other needs would leave scarcely any- 
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thing for any purpose except necessities at the end of the 
month. But the tip comes to her rescue and the amount of 
its aid depends on the class of place in which she works. Con- 
cerns that cater to women do not have many tipping patrons. 
While some women are liberal in appreciation of prompt and 
courteous service, others, even when they receive it, part from 
ten cents as they would from a tooth. Waiters there do not 
accumulate much and these places are not eagerly sought by 
help. 

Tips range from $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4, to $6, $8, $10, $12 and 
$15 a week. One waitress in a well known New London hotel 
showed her bank book in which she regularly deposited each 
month $100 from tips. But this woman was exceptional as 
she had regular patrons, was always in demand and on Sunday 
nights literally was showered with tips. The number of 
women who make thirty dollars a month is large. Many 
easily make $2 a day, especially in the summer time. 

These people would like shorter hours. But they do not 
care for shortening of the paying hours. 

The waitresses in boarding houses and hotels which cater to 
a number of day boarders have a hard time as far as their 
hours are concerned. While the service may last only so many 
hours during the day there have been complaints from young 
women in Hartford, who said they were not only compelled to 
attend to the dining room and others' rooms but to ;-un errands 
for the boarders and answer the telephone, one employer 
telling her help that her daughter was above that sort of work 
and could not be expected to answer the telephone at her 
elbow. 

In New Haven, things were exactly the reverse. Many 
good employers, who exacted nothing more than the usual 
dining room service from their help, would come into the room 
to find the latter gone, without a word, to a place which had 
offered more inducements. 

The cashiers in restaurants, generally women, have a hard 
time, as they are at their posts, have no change of position 
save at the lunch and other eating times and seldom receive 
more than their wages. These are $8, $10 and $12 and $15 a 
week. They generally live home or room. 
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TABLE I. 



Number of women and girls working in Hotels, Restaurants,. 

Dining Rooms, Lunch Rooms, Candy Stores and Bakeries^ 
furnishing luncheons — 4432. 

Nationality. Number Per Cent. 

American 930 20.98 

Canadian 174 3.93 

English 420 9.48 

French 296 6.68 

German 430 9.70 

Hebrew 82 1.86 

Irish 680 13.08 

Italian 170 3.84 

Japanese 8 .18 

Lithuanian 174 3.93 

Negro 102 2.30 

Polish 840 18.95 

Russian 94 2.12 

Scotch 132 2.98 



4432 



100.00 



TABLE IL 

Age of women and girls working in the Hotel, Restaurant,. 
Dining Room, etc., industry in the state during 1915-1916. 



Age. 

Under 16. 

16 to 18. 

18 to 20. 

20 to 22. 

22 to 24. 

24 to 26. 

26 to 2.8. 

28 to 30. 

30 to 32. 

32 to 34. 

34 to 36. 

36 to 38. 

40 to 42. 

42 to 44. 

44 to 46. 

46 to 48. 

48 to 50. 



Number. 


Per Cent. 


224 


5.05 


480 


10.83 


490 


11.06 


304 


6.86 


382 


8.62 


214 


4.83 


338 


7.63 


416 


9.38 


384 


8.66 


228 


5.14 


418 


9.43 


260 


5.87 


120 


2.71 


82 


1.85 


46 


1.04 


30 


.68 


16 


.36 



4432 



100.00 
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TABLE III. 

Number of women and girls working in Hotels, Restaurants, 
Dining Rooms, Lunch Rooms, Candy Stores, and Candy Stores 
and Bakeries where lunches are served — 4432. 

NUMBER WORKING AT SPECIFIED RATE. WEEKLY AND YEARLY 
WAGE. COMPUTED AND ACTUAL WAGE. 





Weekly 


Computed 




Weekly 






Computed 


Actual 


No. 


Wage. 


Yearly. 


No. 


Wage. 


Idle. 


111. 


Yearly. 


Yearly. 


50 


3.00 


$ 156.00 


50 


3.00 






$156.00 


$156.00 


212 


3.50 


182.00 


200 


3.50 






182.00 


182.00 


112 


3.75 


195.00 


2 


3.50 


1 




182.00 


178.50 


85 


4.00 


208.00 


2 


3.50 




4 


182.00 


168.00 


212 


4.50 


234.00 


1 


3.50 


3 




182.00 


1Y1.60 


120 


4.75 


247.00 


1 


3.50 


2 




1«2.00 


176 00 


200 


5.00 


260.00 


2 


3.50 




2 


182.00 


175.00 


200 


5.50 


286.00 


2 


3.50 




3 


182.00 


171.50 


30 


5.75 


299.00 


2 


3.50 






182.00 


178.50 


801 


6.00 


312.00 


112 


3.75 






195.00 


195.00 


1 


6.50 


338.00 


81 


4.00 






208.00 


208.00 


639 


7.00 


364.00 


1 


4.00 






208.00 


204.00 


132 


7.50 


390.00 


2 


4.00 




3 


208.00 


196.00 


480 


8.00 


416.00 


1 


4.00 






208.00 


200.00 


319 


9.00 


468.00 


199 


4.50 






234.00 


234.00 


214 


10.00 


520.00 


4 


4.50 






234.50 


229.50 


180 


10.50 


546.00 


2 


4.50 




1 


234.00 


220.50 


84 


11.00 


672.00 


1 


4.50 




2 


234.00 


220.50 


90 


12.00 


624.00 


2 


4.50 




2 


234.00 


225.00 


1 


12.50 


650.00 


1 


4.50 




3 


234.00 


220.50 


105 


14.00 


728.00 


1 


4.50 






234.00 


225.00 


89 


15.00 


780.00 


2 


4.50 






234.00 


220.50 


5 


15.50 


806.00 


118 


4.75 






247.00 


247.00 


20 


16.00 


832.00 


2 


4.75 




1 


247.00 


237.50 


12 


17.00 


884.00 


198 


5.00 






260.00 


260.00 


24 


18.00 


936.00 


1 


5.00 


2 




260.00 


250.00 


6 


19.00 


988.00 


1 


5.00 




3 


260.00 


245.00 


4 


20.00 


1040.00 


199 


5.50 






286.00 


286.00 


2 


22.00 


1144.00 


1 


5.50 




3 


286.00 


269.50 


3 


25.00 


1300.00 


28 


5.75 






299.00 


299.00 








1 


5.75 


2 




299.00 


287.50 








1 


5.75 




4 


299.00 


276.00 








796 


6.00 






312.00 


312.00 








2 


6.00 


2 


1 


312.00 


294.00 








1 


6.00 


3 




312.00 


294.00 








1 


6.00 




4 


812.00 


288.00 








1 


6.00 


2 




312.00 


300.00 








1 


6.50 






338.00 


838.00 








639 


7.00 






364.00 


364.00 








130 


7.50 






390.00 


890.00 








2 


7.50 






390.00 


367.60 








470 


8.00 






416.00 


416.00 








4 


8.00 


2 




416.00 


400.00 








2 


8.00 


3 




416.00 


392.00 








4 


8.00 


1 


2 


416.00 


392.00 








311 


9.00 






468.00 


468.00 








2 


9.00 


2 


1 


468.00 


447.00 








2 


9.00 




1 


468.00 


459.00 








1 


9.00 




2 


468.00 


450.00 








2 


9.00 


2 


2 


' 468.00 


432.00 








1 


9.00 


1 


1 


468.00 


459.00 








210 


10.00 






520.00 


620.00 








2 


10.00 


1 




520.00 


510.00 








1 


10.00 


2 




520.00 


600.00 








1 


10.00 




2 


520.00 


500.00 








180 


10.50 






546.00 


546.00 








84 


11.00 






572.00 


572.00 








90 


12.00 






624.00 


624.00 








1 


12.50 






650.00 


650.00 








105 


14.00 






728.00' 


728.00 








89 


15.00 






780.00 


780.00 








5 


15.50 






806.00 


806.00 
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TABLE III.— Continued. 



:no. 



Weekly Computed 
Wage. Yearly. 



Weekly 


Computed 


Actual 


No. Wagre. Idle. IlL Yearly. 


Yearly. 


20 16.00 


832.00 


832.00 


12 17.00 


884.00 


884.00 


24 18.00 


936.00 


936.00 


6 19.00 


988.00 


988.00 


4 20.00 


1040.00 


1040.00 


2 22.00 


1144.00 


1144.00 


8 25.00 


1300.00 


1300.00 


TABLE IV. 







Number of women and girls working in the Hotel, Restau- 
rant and Dining Room industry in the State, classified in wage 
groups 



Under 


Wage. 
$6.00. . . 


Number. 
1221 


Per Cent 
27.66 




7.00. . . 


802 


18.10 


<( 


8.00. . . 


771 


17.40 


Receivingr 


8 00. . . 


480 


10.83 


9.00. .. 


319 


7.20 


«i 


10.00. . . 


214 


4.83 


<« 


10.50. . . 


180 


4.06 


« 


11.00. . . 


84 


1.90 


«< 


12 00. . . 


90 


2.03 


u 


12.50. . . 


1 


.02 


<l 


14.00. . . 


106 


2.37 


<« 


15.00. .. 


89 


2.01 


l« 


15.50. . . 


5 


.11 


l« 


16 00. . 


20 


.45 


u 


17 00. . . 


12 


.27 


«« 


18.00. . . 


24 


.64 


«« 


19.00. . . 


6 


.13 


«< 


20.00. . . 


4 


.09 


«« 


22.00.. . 


2 


.04 


«l 


25.00. . . 


3 


.07 






4432 

TABLE V. 






100.00 



Education of women and girls working in Hotels, Restau- 
rants, Dining Rooms, etc., in the State during 1915-1916, 
reported by nationality. Total number — 4432. 



Nationality. Number. 

American 930 

Canadian 174 

English 420 

French 296 

German 430 

Hebrew 82 

Irish 580 

Italian 170 

Japanese 8 

Xiithuanian 174 

Negro 102 

Polish 840 

Russian 94 

Scotch 132 

4432 

Common Grammar High 

School. School. School. 

No. Per Cent No. Per Cent. No. Per Cent. 
2930 66.11 1660 37.45 458 10.31 



Common School Education. 

With. Without. 

830 100 

140 34 

a80 40 

270 26 

330 100 

60 22 

446 134 

102 68 

8 

174 

30 72 

220 620 

10 84 

112 20 



2930 

Business 
College. 
No. Per Cent 
340 7.67 



1502 

No American 

Education. 
No. Per Cent 
1502 38.89 
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TABLE VI. 

Civil condition of women and girls employed in Hotels, 
Restaurants, Dining Rooms, etc., in the State, during 1915- 
1916. Total number— 4432. 

Married. Women. 

WhoUy Partly 

Non-Sup- Sup- Sup- 

Di- Wid- porting porting porting 
Nationality Single. Married, vorced. owed. Husbands. Family. Family. 

American 620 150 40 120 90 86 110 

Canadian 108 64 2 .. 40 14 36 

English 208 158 6 48 110 84 92 

French 124 72 2 98 44 60 35 

German 270 108 1 51 .. 6 75 

Hebrew 60 12 . . 10 . . 6 12 

Irish 419 150 .. 11 53 53 96 

Italian 160 10 .. .. 2 4 2 

Japanese 8 (Men doing women's work in hotels.) 

Lithuanian 48 86 . . 40 . . 60 r«8 

Negro 80 20 .. 2 10 16 8 

Polish 711 129 .. .. .. 54 18 

Russian 24 70 . . . . . . 32 24 

Scotch 104 10 .. 18 .. 4 12 

2944 1039 51 398 349 479 o88 

Per cent 66.43 23.44 1.14 8.99 33.49 56.54 45.14 



TABLE VII. 



Number of unmarried women employed in Hotels, Dining 
and Lunch Rooms, etc., in the State during 1915-1916. Total 
number 2936. 



Nationality. Number. 

American 620 

Canadian 108 

English 20« 

French 124 

German 270 

Hebrew 60 

Irish 419 

Italian 160 

Lithuanian ... 48 

Negro 80 

Polish 711 

Russian 24 

Scotch 104 

2936 

Per cent 



Living 
at Home. 


Adrift. 
In Boarding Houses 
or Furnished Rooms. 


Insti- 
tutions. 


200 


392 


28 


44 


56 


8 


23 


170 


15 


36 


71 


17 


63 


189 


18 


60 


, , 




100 


282 


37 


44 


110 


6 


48 


, , 




80 


, ^ 


,, 


311 


400 


.. 


24 






44 


60 








__ 


1077 


1730 


129 


36.^8 


58.92 


4.39 
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TABLE VIII. 

Number of married, divorced and widowed women em- 
ployed in Hotels, Restaurants, Dining Rooms, etc., in the 
State reporting number of living children — 1067. 

Total number of married, divorced and widowed women — 
1488. 

Number of Children. Number of Mothers. Per Cent. 

One child 446 41.80 

Two children 124 11.62 

Three children 208 19.49 

Four children 172 16.12 

Five children 99 9.28 

Six children 18 1.69 



1067 100.00 

Number of married women reporting no children — 421. 

Per cent, of the whole number of (married, widowed and divorced — 28.29. 

Number partly supporting family — 725. Per cent — 67.95 

Number wholly supporting family — 342. Per cent — 32.05 



TABLE IX. 

The help in hotels and in restaurants connected with hotels 
is divided into two classes, those having room and board and 
those who have board and room out. The latter class is 
rapidly increasing on account of the great demand of the past 
two years on the accommodation space of all hotels. 

Number of unmarried women working in hotels, etc., contributing to 

the support of others 1731 

Number living at home where others in the family are working 630 

Number living at home who are only members of family working. . . 447 

Number living at home who save some money during the year 480 

Number living at home who have some form of insurance or are In 

beneficial societies with insurance 640 

Number adrift who receive some aid from family 124 

Number adrift who eke out wages by doing other work 14 

Number adrift who give help to relatives 540 

Number adrift who save some money during the year 412 

Number adrift who have some form of insurance or are in beneficial 

societies with insurance 404 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

INTRODUCTION OF AN ELEMENT IN AMERICAN DOMESTIC LABOR 
WHICH MAY BECOME MORE GENERAL IN CONNECTICUT. 

Domestic economy was never more struck with hardship 
than in the year through which we are passing. It was im- 
possible to secure help of any sort, whether experienced or 
inexperienced, without paying a great price and even then 
scores of houses had to curtail their force of servants. For 
lack of help many boarding houses had to leave off furnishing 
meals and only rent rooms. The hotels and other institutions 
requiring workers advertised in vain and dishwashers who 
would have considered $8 and $9 fine pay, could not be ob- 
tained for $12 and $15 a week. New Haven concerns adver- 
tised in Hartford and Hartford concerns advertised in New 
Haven. The free employment offices were besieged with ap- 
plications for help. Probably the same could be said of the 
private office but no records have been kept of their applica- 
tions. Maids asked and received thirty and thirty-five dollars 
a month and board and were not asked to do any laundry work.. 
Cooks commanded forty and fifty. Laundresses who formerly 
worked for $1.50 could not be had for $2 and $2.25. 

Housekeepers had to do their own work or let it stand. 
Many houses were closed and their owners tried boarding and 
living in hotels. It seemed hard to see why girls who were 
offered fair wages with the certainty of a good* home and good 
food would rather go to work in a factory where- the sum 
total of their earnings did not really equal what they received 
in domestic service. 

One answer to the problem is the growing dislike to the 
condition of mistress and maid. No matter under what eupho- 
nious title of "mother's helper" or what other form we dis- 
guise it, the cold fact is that there is a relation of one woman 
submitting to another and the feeling of independence is 
chafing at such a social distinction. Added to this is the 
question of hours. 

Another reason is the falling off of female immigration that 
would naturally come into this class of unskilled workers. 
The Norwegian and Swede, who could be depended on with 
much certainty to take the place of the American, English, 
Scotch and Irish, who were formerly in service, did not come 
over in 1915 and 1916 as numerously as before. And where 
they did come, they went into factories, carried there by the 
stories of high pay and practical freedom after working hours. 
Italians have never been noted for taking to domestic service. 
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They can be found in laundries but rarely in private kitchens. 
Poles and Lithuanians have entered households but not so 
much as general girls as in the chambermaid class, although 
there are many excellent Polish cooks ; Hebrews are not given 
to this sort of labor. 

Negroes have been for years familiar in the kitchen in any 
branch of the work. But negroes were also scarce and when 
in search of a place demanded high wages which were not 
justified by their performances. The southern negroes who 
came north did not come for domestic service so much as to 
enter the tobacco fields. The situation was unique and was 
not relieved as time passed. 

In this crisis there came into Connecticut an element which 
might have been visible in a few places before but never in 
sufficient numbers to excite any comment nor suggest its in- 
crease. This is Japanese labor. It began first in seaside re- 
sorts near New Haven. It was resorted to as a last expedient. 
It has proved admirable, in the opinion of its users. 

The Japanese as a household servant is no novelty in the 
west where residents of California and other western states 
have been utilizing him for years, as have people in the Sand- 
wich and other islands. Americans who have lived in China 
and Japan are enthusiastic over the Chinese and Japanese 
servants. But they were rare in Connecticut. 

Their entrance with soft footfall and deft quickness last 
summer does not appear to be just seasonal. More are com- 
ing, if they can find a foothold. With exasperated and tired 
householders seeking help there does not appear to be any 
question about their having difficulty in this respect inasmuch 
as those who have availed themselves of their services speak 
highly of their docility and ease in learning and also of their 
moderation as to price. 

By next year domestic conditions may be changed and they 
may not improve in the line of greater plentifulness of do- 
mestic labor. Whether the Europeon war ends then or later, 
there is no ground for believing that this country is to be 
thrown into immediate surplus of labor, for Europe will have 
to be dependent on America for a good three years or more 
after the war is over. 

Domestic labor, in times of abundance, is harder to place 
than is other forms of unskilled labor. Should it have a new 
competitor, one that is not disturbed by any question of the 
relations between mistress and servant, brought into the field, 
that competition is going to make a great difference in demand 
and in wages. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WOMEN IN DRUG STORES. 

Woman in the drug store as clerk has come to stay. A few 
years ago. there were few women so employed. Today they 
are . numerous and increasing. That there will be women 
pharmacists in considerable number before another decade has 
elapsed is a foregone conclusion. Such as have taken up the 
drug business in other capacity than the mere selling of pat- 
ented medicines 'a«d toilet articles have proved their adapta- 
bility and have mastered the details of the business with ease. 
They appear to really like it. 

Considering them in the clerk class they fit in well. It 
will be found that their counters are the most attractive and 
nowadays it is necessary not only to have the goods to sell 
but to make appeal to the esthetic sense of the customer. He 
may not be conscious that the appeal is made but he is aware 
that something pleases him and he will come again to the 
place that suits his taste and pocket. This is even more ap- 
plicable to women than to men. Not only does the daintily 
arranged counter charm their eye and sense of beauty but its 
very attraction causes them to linger and purchase something 
that if it were tucked away on the shelf they might never 
have thought of buying. 

This sense of the value of making the stock appear to good 
advantage is a good business asset to the manager of the store. 
He is also aware that his women clerks are reliable, rarely 
dishonest and usually careful in waiting on customers. None 
of them receive the same wages as a man in the same position. 
Further, women will' go into a store and wait for a woman 
clerk to attend to their needs. 

The wages from the clerk to the cashier and bookkeepers 
are ahead of the wages in other store work as a general thing. 
In cases of illness not of long duration they receive their pay 
envelope just the same. Two weeks' vacation with pay is the 
rule rather than the exception. The schedule of wages runs 
from $8 up to $22. Some of the girls have been in the same 
store since they entered the business life. Some of them have 
been in every store of its kind in the city and in a few in 
other cities. Quite a number of the women are married. 
There are a few widows and women whose husbands are 
worthless to them. 

Many of the women have been working over 18 years. 
Some have worked twenty and more. Several in every city 
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have been more than ten years with the firm and the number 
averaging seven years is large. 

Night work is a knotty question. Also Sunday work. 
Drug stores are different from other establishments in that 
they never close on holidays save in a few instances and on 
Sundays only for a few hours when they do close. They like 
to have their women clerks on hand in the evening and par- 
ticularly Saturday nights and holidays. Where they require 
the service of a clerk on a holiday they recompense him or her 
by giving as much time on a non-holiday. 

The men clerks, about whom no one seems to care, work 
until midnight sometimes and all the time until after ten. 
They also work on Sundays with an alternate Sunday after- 
noon or evening off. Their hours are longer than those of 
any other men workers. 

•The investigator has found many women in the popular 
<irug stores after ten o'clock, but has not gone to court about 
it, contenting herself with calling the attention of the pro- 
prietor to the fact. Usually two calls were necessary. In 
one of these stores in New Haven the girls had the habit 
after they were sent from waiting on the counters of hanging 
around with their hats on behind the counters, but they are 
not allowed to do this any longer. As far as known there 
are few violations of the ten o'clock hour by drug stores today. 

Like workers in other industries the women in drug stores 
hesitate to commit themselves on night work. They appear 
to be afraid that if they came out boldly against it they would 
hurt themselves. Again some of them have no objection to 
working nights, saying they would as soon be in the store as 
anywhere else. Notwithstanding this, however, night work 
for women in drug stores is not increasing. 

The work is not as arduous and trying as that of a clerk in 
a dry-goods store. The drug store clerk has more liberty and 
more range. Nowadays drug stores cover such a multiplicity 
of articles in their list of salables that about all they leave out 
are axes and automobiles. The drygoods merchant who sees 
his own doors closed while the drug store keeps open with as 
iine an array of toilet articles and other stock as he has him- 
self and special sales thereon, might be pardoned if he in- 
dulged in a little thinking. 

In some stores for the rush season and Saturday afternoons 
and holiday times there may be seen girls of less than 16. 
These stores are few. Since the drug stores added the little 
lunch tables to their outfit, they have younger girls than the 
counter clerks, when the latter do not perform double duty. 

The greater part of the women workers in these stores have 
good home surroundings, living with parents and sisters or 
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othr members of their families. Some there are who have 
Others dependent on them and some who are entirely alone 
and live in boarding houses, but the percentage is not as 
large as in other branches of woman's work. 

Their personal expenses do not leave them much of their 
yearly wage though many do a great deal of their own sew- 
ing. All have to make a good appearance. 

Though the sanitary arrangements in most cases were good 
and in others fair, in some they were just able to pass the 
law while the surroundings and situation were most incon- 
venient. For toilets and dressing rooms, the girls have to go 
down stairs, the top platforms of which are filled with boxes 
and packages, through a narrow lane made by goods piled 
high on each side. Ventilation and lighting in these places are 
both bad. The concerns which have these arrangements are 
not small nor poor. 
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TABLE I. 

Nationality of women and girls working in Candy, Candy 
and Ice Cream, Candy and Drug Stores and Candy and 
Miscellaneous Stores in 1915-1916. 



Nationality. Number. 

American 830 

Canadian 44 

English 58 

French 92 

German 88 

Greek 54 

Hebrew 32 

Irish-American 514 

Italian 164 

Scotch 12 

Syrian 2 

1890 



Common Per 
School Cent. 
1834 97.04 



EDUCATION. 

Grammar Per High Per 

School. Cent. School. Cent. 

780 41.27 320 16.93 

No American Education. Per Cent. 
56 2.96 



Per Cent. 




43.92 




2.33 




3.07 




4.«6 




4.65 




2.86 




1.69 




27.20 




8.67 




.64 




.11 




100.00 




Business 


Per 


College 


Cent. 


48 


2.54 



TABLE II. 

Age, number and per cent, of women and girls in Candy 
and Ice Cream, Candy and Drug Stores and Miscellaneous 
Stores in the State in 1915-1916. Total number— 1890. 



Age 




Number 


Per Cent. 


Under 16 


178 


9.42 


16 to 


18 


192 


10.16 


18 to 


20 


200 


10.58 


20 to 


22 


138 


7.30 


22 to 


24 


207 


10.95 


24 to 


26 


129 


6.82 


26 to 


28 


107 


5.66 


28 to 


30 


121 


6.40 


30 to 


32 


80 


4.23 


32 to 


34 


64 


8.39 


34 to 


36 


1^4 


8.68 


36 to 


38 


....v- 88 


4.66 


38 to 


40 


112 


5.93 


40 to 


42 


110 


5.82 



1890 



100.00 
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TABLE III. 



Number of women and girls in Candy and Ice Cream, 
Candy and Drug, and Candy and Miscellaneous Stores, classi- 
fied as to estimated and actual yearly wages. 

Actual 
Yearly Wage. 

1312.00 
300.00 
294.00 
300.00 
288.00 
294.00 
294.00 
288.00 
282.00 
338.00 
325.00 
312.00 
364.00 
390.00 
367.50 
360.00 
416.00 
392.00 
384.00 
442.00 
442.00 
468.00 
432.00 
432.00 
441.00 
432.00 
414.00 
423.00 
405.00 
459.00 
520.00 
480.00 
490.00 
546.00 
572.00 
550.00 
539.00 
528.00 
528.00 
517.00 
624.00 
6D0.00 
588.00 
576.00 
564.00 
588.00 
576.00 
516.00 
650.00 
676.00 
637.00 
624.00 
728.00 
686.00 
658.00 
780.00 
690.00 
806.00 
666.50 
832.00 
884.00 
816.00 
936.00 
864.00 
810.00 
988.00 

1,144.00 





Weekly 


Weeks 


Weeks 


Computed 


Number. 


Wage. 


Idle. 


111. 


Yearly Wag 


64 


1 6.00 






1312.00 


2 


6.00 


1 


1 


312.00 


1 


6.00 


1 


2 


312.00 


2 


6.00 


2 




312.00 


1 


6.00 




4 


312.00 


2 


6.00 


3 




312.00 


2 


6.00 




3 


312.00 


2 


6.00 


2 


2 


312.00 


2 


6.00 




5 


312.00 


70 


6.50 






338.00 


1 


6.50 


2 




338.00 


2 


6.50 


1 


3 


338.00 


100 


7.00 






364.00 


84 


7.50 






390.00 


1 


7.50 


3 




390.00 


1 


7.50 


4 




390.00 


196 


8.00 






416.00 


2 


8.00 


3 




416.00 


2 


8.00 


4 




416.00 


206 


8.50 






442.00 


4 


8.50 


2 




442.00 


185 


9.00 






468.00 


3 


9.00 


4 




468.00 


2 


9.00 


1 


3 


468.00 


1 


9.00 


3 




468.00 


3 


9.00 




4 


468.00 


2 


9.00 


2 


4 


468.00 


1 


9.00 


5 




468.00 


2 


9.00 


2 


5 


468.00 


1 


9.00 


1 




468.00 


208 


10.00 






520.00 


1 


10.00 


4 




520.00 


1 


10.00 




3 


520.00 


43 


10.50 






546.00 


94 


11.00 






572.00 


2 


11.00 


2 




572.00 


1 


11.00 




3 


572.00 


1 


11.00 


3 


1 


572.00 


1 


11.00 


4 




572.00 


1 


11.00 




5 


572.00 


100 


12.00 






624.00. 


2 


12.00 


2 




624.00 


1 


12.00 




3 


624.00 


1 


12.00 


4 




624.00 


2 


12.00 


2 


3 


624.00 


1 


12.00 


3 




624.00 


1 


12.00 




4 


624.00 


1 


12.00 


9 




624.00 


32 


12.50 






650.00 


78 


13.00 






676.00 


1 


13.00 


3 




676.00 


1 


13.00 


4 




676.00 


118 


14.00 






728.00 


1 


14.00 


3 




72^8.00 


1 


14.00 


5 




728.00 


69 


15.00 






780.00 


1 


15.00 


6 




780.00 


75 


15.50 






806.00 


1 


15.50 


9 




806.00 


80 


16.00 






832.00 


32 


17.00 






884.00 


1 


17.00 


4 




884.00 


46 


18.00 






936.00 


1 


18.00 


4 




936.00 


1 


18.00 




7 


936.00 


20 


19.00 






988.00 


18 


22.00 






1,144.00 
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In all stores under this classification it is the practice to 
g^ve help who have been from two to more years in service 
vacation with pay. In case of illness many stores give the 
weekly wage during the entire period and where an employe 
is idle from any cause several days or even a week, the pay 
is not deducted from her envelope. The drug stores pay a 
higher grade of wages than the others, though there are 
many candy stores where the help receive $12 and $15, and in 
cases of responsible positions, even much higher a week. On 
the whole the wages in this class of work are good. Some 
employes have been with their respective firms from ten, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen to twenty, or more 
years than some of the ladies would wish to have recorded 
against their names. This class of employes might almost 
be termed "auxiliary owners," so interested are they in the 
welfare of their firms and so valuable is their assistance in 
creating and maintaining prosperity. 



TABLE IV. 

Women and girls working in Candy and Ice Cream, Candy 
and Drug Stores, Candy and Miscellaneous Stores in the State 
during 1915-1916, classified in wage groups. 

Per Cent 

7.99 

9.S4 

16.40 

10.58 

18.65 

5.29 

7.41 

4.28 

6.35 

7.73 

4.28 

1.75 

2.54 

1.06 

.95 

1890 100.00 



Receiving from 


Wag 
1 6.00 to 
7.00 to 
8.00 to 

10.00 to 

12.00 to 

14.00 to 
15.00 to 


es. 

$ 7.00 


Number. 
151 


8.00 


186 


« <« 


9.00 


810 


« 


9.00 


200 


u «« 


11.00 


. ..;. 258 


« 


11.00 


100 


a «« 


18.00 


140 


<« 


14.00 


80 


i« <« 


15.00 


120 


«« <« 


16.00 


146 


«« 


16.00 


80 


u 


17.00 


83 


«« 


18.00 


48 


u 


19.00 


20 


«< 


22.00 


18 
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TABLE V. 

Civil conditions of women and girls working in Candy and 
Ice Cream, Candy and Drug, and Candy and Miscellaneous 
Stores in the State during 1915-1916. 



Nationality. Single. Married. 

American 700 84 

Canadian 34 

Ensrlish 42 8 

French 80 6 

German 80 

Greek 50 4 

Hebrew 38 4 

Irish 460 54 

Italian 162 2 

Scotch 12 

Syrian 2 

1658 164 

Per Cent 87.72 8.68 



Di- 
vorced. 



6 
.32 



Wid- 
owed. 



42 



62 
3.2S 



Married Women. 
Wholly Partly 
Non-Sup- Sup- Sup- 
porting porting porting 
Husbands. Family. Family. 



22 



22 
1.16 



22 

*4 
3 
5 



58 
3.07 



48 



30 



94 
4.97 



TABLE VI. 

Number of unmarried women and girls working in Candy 
and Ice Cream, Candy and Drug, and Candy and Miscellaneous 
Stores in the State during 1915-1916. Total number of un- 
married — 1658. 



Nationality. Living at Tome. 

American 840 

Canadian 8 

English 10 

French 24 

German 40 

Greek 48 

Hebrew 28 

Irish -. 213 

Italian 151 

Scotch 2 

864 

Per cent 52.11 

Total number 



In Boarding Houses. 
320 
28 
20 
36 
31 
2 

220 

11 

4 

672 

40.53 



In Institutions. 

40 

8 

12 

20 



27 



122 

7.36 
1658 



Total number of unmaTried women contributing to the support of 
others 

Number living at home where others are working in the family 

Number who are the only members of family working 

Number who save some money during the year 

Number who have some form of beneficial insurance in insurance 
companies or beneficial societies , 

Number adrift who receive some help from (members of family 

Number adrift who give hel'p to needy relatives 

Number adrift who eke out their income by some form of other work 

Number adrift who are wholly self-supporting 

Number adrift who are able to save any money during the year 

Number adrift who have insurance or are connected with beneficial 
societies 



720 
628 
236 
430 

180 
112 

92 
189 
660 

28 

90 
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TABLE VIIL 

Number and per cent, of women, married, widowed and 
divorced in the Candy and Ice Cream, Candy and Drug and 
Candy and Miscellaneous Stores reporting number of living 
children. 

Total number of women, married, widowed and divorced in 
these industries in the State — 232. 



Number of Children. Number of Mothers. Per Cent. 

One child 131 61.79 

Two chUdren 80 37.74 

Three children 1 .47 

212 100.00 

Number of married women reporting no children .... 20 
Per cent, of entire number 8.62 

Paxtly Supporting Family. Wholly Supporting Family. 

Number. Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. 

146 68.87 66 81.13 
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woMBV nr &Ainn>BT, botbxi, bsstaubabtt, oavbt avd iob 

OBBAM, OAVBT AVD DBUO 8TOBBS, DBFBVBnTT OV 

TMSMMBXbTBB AVD PATZVO BOABD 

Amount Paid for Board and Amount Aoft for AU Othor Voods 

Total number selected — 1,600 
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196.04 
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286.00 
260.00" 
208.00 
338.00 
312.00 
260.00^ 
208.00» 
349.96^ 
297.9e 
371.9ff 
364.00 
312.00 
260.09 
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390.0a 
812.00 
416.00- 
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780.09 
676.09 
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Number scheduled- 
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Weekly. 




1 1.00 
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I 62.00 
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104.00 
130.00 
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838.00 
364.00 
390.00 
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468.00 
520.00 
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676.00 
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. CHAPTER XV. 

THE SODA WATER FOUNTAIN AND ITS POSSIBILITIES. 

Soda water fountains flourish not only in the drug stores 
but in the candy stores and dry goods stores. ' They are es- 
sential to the comfort and enjoyment of the American public 
which, if it were deprived of its right to drink soft drinks, 
would fight harder than if the vote were snatched from its 
hands. 

The prevalence and acknowledged worth of the soda foun- 
tain makes it all the more needful that it be subject to sani- 
tary regulations, as it is in many other states and is coming 
to be in more. Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, the District 
of Columbia and many cities all over the states have stringent 
rules bearing on its proper care and regulating its equipment 
and cleanliness. In a recent New York paper was an editorial 
commenting on the extension of this work and one of the 
leading physicians of Massachusetts has called attention to 
the possibilities that lurk in hastily washed dishes and glasses. 

In considering the soda wtaer fountain we are not just 
thinking of the fountain itself and the liquids but of all that 
goes with that part of the business, the care and cleanliness 
of the dishes in which the various concoctions to be purchased 
there are served, the ice cream plates, the flavors and juices, 
in faict everything that is likely to be called for from a Nancy 
Brown to a Billy Sunday. 

The attitude of the leading men in the business and of the 
health authorities everywhere with regard to having sanitary 
conditions is eminently satisfactory. It has always impressed 
the investigator that it was almost impossible for the average 
half grown attendant at the ordinary soda water counter to 
be particular about the way he cleaned the glasses, especially 
when a thirsty and numerous row was standing, or perched on 
stools outside the counter waiting to have the plain or ice 
cream variety passed over. 

The counter itself merits a little attention. It is usually of 
marble or onyx, very ornate if the concern is a big one, some- 
times of wood, rarely of the sanitary glass. It gets wet by 
drippings from carelessly filled or held glasses and it is wiped 
dry by a cloth that does considerable service during the day to 
judge from its appearance. When the empty glasses are re- 
turned to the attendant they are plunged into water in a recep- 
tacle just inside the counter. If it is an up-to-date concern 
this has a place for a patent revolving cleaner on which the 
glass is pressed bottom upwards and which thoroughly washes 
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it as it rotates; next it goes into a tank of water. Now in 
many places this water stands there some time. A number of 
glasses passes through it. There is provision for the water 
being constantly renewed and only the fresh from the faucet 
poured over the glass. But in some places this water is as 
thick as a cream soup and about the color of the Mississippi 
or Brandywine. It is not exactly exhilarating to look at nor 
can the mind be divested of the suspicion that this indis- 
criminate washing of everybody's dirty glass is not too com- 
munal. Properly used the hot and cold water should pour 
over the individual glass and there should never be any water 
standing in the tank. 

The ice cream plates and spoons are treated to the same 
process. Quite often in rubbing the fingers over the dish the 
surface will be found to be a little sticky, and the spoons 
have a dull look. 

Standing on the counter uncovered is a receptacle for straws 
with which to slowly imbibe the linked sweetness long drawn 
out. This is never covered. Quite often there sjt great 
dishes of mashed berries to prove the freshness of the flavors 
used. They are uncovered, too. Soda water fountains stand 
generally in the front part of the store not far from the open 
door and where the general traffic of the store has to pass by. 

Even with every precaution used in the present style of 
cleansing glasses, they still pass through the hands of the 
servers. Sometimes the latter holds them on the outside. 
Occasionally there will be someone who catches hold of the 
rim of the glass with a couple of his fingers on the inside. 

The soda water fountain is supposed to be a revenue of 
wealth to its owner. There is no doubt it is a good business, 
but the men who have to lease these counters, as in dry goods 
and other stores, pay highly for the privilege, are bound by 
strict leases and really do not make as much money as the 
people think. They are usually anxious and alert and thank- 
ful for any suggestion that will help to make their place 
popular. 

The owners of the business in which is the soda water de- 
partment are as a general thing receptive to suggestion, 
though a few resent any intimation that their place is not 
absolutely perfect. It is this few which is really open to 
criticism. Men whose system of washing glasses, dishes and 
spoons was rigidly inspected by themselves and was sanitary 
in every respect, discussed the question of substituting paper 
cups, dishes, etc., for the present service frankly and fully. 
They said they believed it would be more sanitary but at 
present it was more expensive than the present system. Sev- 
eral had already started on the work and were using paper 
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dishes with satisfaction. One man said that his sole objection 
to the drinking cups was the possibility of a chemical flavor 
being imparted to the cream by the glue with which the cups' 
were sealed. Another big man said : "I am quite a crank on: 
the matter. I have read a great deal about it and looked 
about me wherever I went. In my place, as you see, I will not 
allow a dish that has the surface broken. I pay good prices to 
men for this counter and that is why I would like to have 
women work at night as I cannot expect my men to do the 
work that comes to them in the night and this, too. I stand 
here myself nights. I don't like to get boys here. They 
haven't any interest. To hire men means a great deal. You 
can't get them either. No man who is qualified will be out of 
a job and willing to work nights. And if we hire a man we 
Want an all around chap that is a pharmacist and can be 
trusted to put up prescriptions. I see the state board of 
pharmacy has been right on its job all this year and has 
hauled up a lot of fellows. It's all right, too." 

Another said: "I don't know why anyone should look at 
my fountain. It's all right. That water is all right. Suppose 
it is standing there. You don't expect to have it hot all the 
time, do you? Vm a licensed pharmacist. I know what's 
good. You can fuss all you like. The public doesn't appre- 
ciate it." 

Another wanted to know why hotels and restaurants were 
not looked after as they made more money and used more 
dishes than he did. On having it carefully explained to him 
that they were, he said he thought that everyone was trying- 
to make it hard for a man to get a living. 

The man in business is so anxious to get on that he some- 
times overlooks the fact that he is not the critic of his own 
methods but the public. The latter has a very decisive way of 
expressing its opinion. If it doesn't like how it is served it 
goes elsewhere. The greater the reputation for cleanliness 
and excellence a man catering to the public establishes, the 
greater his pecuniary success. 

Two ladies went into a small store with a soda water and ice 
cream business. They wanted to get a quantity of Mara- 
schino cherries for use at a Sunday school festival. The boy 
—over 18 — ^who waited on them scooped the cherries up with 
his fingers. 

But this sort of service and unsanitary fountains and equip- 
ment are not the rule. There is enough of both, however, to 
justify vigilant oversight and the majority of the men in the 
business welcome it. 

One man said that he could not have any harmful glasses 
and dishes as he washed them with soap, warm, water and 
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alkaline powder. Another said that he objected to the use of 
the soap, relying on hot water to take off the semi-greasy 
scum, and as for alkaline powder he would not use it at all. 
This man's glasses were gleaming with cleanliness. 

Sanitary water fountains in factories and drinking cups in 
trains may bar the microbe and germ but on the other hand 
many people go out of their way to extend them privileges. 
People will wet their forefingers counting money, suck the 
tops of pencils that have been handled by others, use any kind 
of a knife to pare fruit, and only once in a while does one get 
nabbed. They will also buy highly polished fruit off stands and 
on trains and eat it with the skin on. 

There is a growing contingent that will not, and that cannot 
be classed as fussy and cranky. It wants to know why sanitary 
regulations of some things and not of others ? 

One big place in Bridgeport is coining money because of the 
general air of cleanliness that pervades. Another in Waterbury 
owned by men who court investigation, has to get in extras 
afternoons. One in Hartford has its customers standing in 
rows to be waited on, and they remain patiently though there 
are many others in the neighborhood. One in New Haven is 
noted all over the state. One in New London is a regular ren- 
dezvous for ladies who like to go in there and leisurely chat. 
In the little town of Bristol, of which we do not hear very 
much, one proprietor — they are all clean there — has set about 
discarding glasses some time ago. He is keen on his soda and 
cream service and said : "I boss that job every minute I have to 
spare.'* He is making money. 

This chapter is not for the man whose business is all rights 
but for the man who thinks it is all right and yet who has 
defects. Primarily it is written for the good of the public, "who 
pays its money and takes its choice". If we are aiming to be 
sanitary in some respects we should try to be sanitary in as 
many respects as knowledge and vigilance can compass. 

Another and final example: In a little store, about ten by 
twenty, is a soda and ice cream counter. It is run by the pro- 
prietor and probably some of his. family. He was alone when 
the investigator was there. He objected strenuously to a 
survey of the back of the counter, but was finally persuaded. 
The washing apparatus consisted of an old wooden pail that 
looked like a converted butter tub. It was filled with dark 
brown greasy water that was actually cold when a finger was 
poked into it. To the suggestion that it be at once thrown 
away and the pail washed out and clean water used, he emitted 
a dismayed protest : "I cannot throw heem oudt. I put five 
cents of powder in heem at the mornin'." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY AGAIN. 

Foremost in the ranks of public utilities is the telephone. Let 
it be cut off for twenty- four hours and the people feel that they 
are suffering actual hardship. Scarcely any other business in the 
state has expanded so within the last ten years, bringing into touch 
with each other isolated farming communities and relieving the 
farmers' wives of their sense of remoteness from the world. 

Without the exact figures it is not going beyond them to say 
there are over 500 places in Connecticut connected by about 80 
exchanges, thus bringing every part of the state into communi- 
cation in a short time. In these exchanges are over three 
thousand men and women working day and night, inside and 
outside, for the transmission of personal and general news and 
the perfection of the service. 

In 1914 as much detail as was thought necessary about an indus- 
try whose scale of wages and hours were the same all over the 
state was furnished. At that time data was given for eight hun- 
dred and thirty-three women employes. Today there are over 
1,800 women and over 1,400 men. Workers under 16 have been 
conspicuous by their absence in every report rendered. Two boys 
under 16 in a force of thirty-three himdred odd is a small per- 
centage. 

Side by side with the extension of the business goes the exten- 
sion of the welfare work in the care and comfort of the women 
workers. This industry employing quite a number of women at 
night, was the first to recognize the need of increasing their com^ 
fort and safeguarding their moral as well as their physical wel- 
fare. It instituted a methodical system of rest and lunch rooms 
and made a practice when storms arose of sending out and getting 
warm, substantial meals for its employes, and on inclement nights 
sending them home in a vehicle. 

In 1914 the telephone company had a waiting list of girls who 
were anxious to obtain this sort of work, whether it was night or 
day work, or tricks, as it is called in the parlance of the trade. In 
.1916, business had so increased and help had become so scarce 
that, an unprecedented thing in its history, the company was ad- 
vertising for hdp. The rate of pay for the worker who was pass- 
ing through the two weeks' apprenticeship was also advanced a 
dollar a week. The wages of the telephone operators were given 
in the report of 1914. Since then they have all been advanced. 

For the benefit of those who may not have read the full report 
of the company's work which was in tiie 1914 pamphlet it can be 
briefly summarized : 
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The women force comprehends bookkeepers, cashiers, steno- 
graphers, workers in the accountants' offices, secretaries, day and 
night operators, complaint operators, supervisors, toll line opera- 
tors, instructors. 

The V ages for the force that may properly be termed skilled 
office help is the same as in other office work with a slight balance 
in favor of the telephone employe. That they understand this is 
shown by the fact that some of these employes have been with the 
company over 18 years. Some of the general force have been 
over twenty and a number has passed the fourteenth year of 
service. Besides being satisfied with the way in which they are 
treated the girls have a powerful inducement to remain in the 
Employes' Benefit Fund. The company formed this fund four 
years ago, starting February first, nineteen thirteen, with nearly 
$150,000, which was to be invested and with its accrued interest 
was to be devoted to pensioning employes who were retired be- 
cause of long service and to pay sickness, death and disability 
benefits. 

It was also a ruling of the company, made January first, nine- 
teen fourteen, that every officer and employe who attained the age 
of seventy shall be retired from service on a pension the months 
that age is reached. This is of more benefit to the men than the 
Women as it is scarcely expected that any woman worker will ever 
become seventy years old. 

A good thing about the telephone company is its school of 
instruction. This is in the charge of experienced women who not 
only see the students master the rudiments of the business but 
exercise considerable influence for good on their general charac- 
ters. If it is found that a girl who comes looking for a position 
and is given the opportimity to learn is not able to do the work 
with understanding, courtesy and average quickness, she is not 
encouraged to remain. She is allowed to stay long enough to 
prove whether she will become a fair operator. During the time 
she is being taught, she is paid regular weekly wages. When she 
is placed as a full fledged operator she is assigned to the easiest 
tricks and gradually advanced as she gains confidence in herself 
and dexterity. 

One of the popular ideas about the operator is that she spends 
her time gossiping in the intervals that she is not listening to pri- 
vate conversations over the wire. Whenever one rings and has to 
wait a long time and then gets "the line is busy'* or "they do not 
answer", this impression becomes more strongly rooted. Another 
idea is that some operators "just won't answer for spite". All 
three of these are like the "inferences" of the professional re- 
former, who calmly builds up a theory regardless of actual con- 
ditions. 
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The Operator is a human young lady who may be given, like all 
human young ladies, to streaks of "sass" when exasperated, but 
as a general filing she is not, principally because she cannot afford 
to and may be because she doesn't want to. There have been occa- 
sions when lines were reputed to be busy when they were not and 
folks were said not to answer when they were sitting up trying to 
get something to answer, but these are the exception. 

The operators sit before a row of instruments close together. 
So are the operators. There is not much chance of gossip at the 
switchboard because a light is constantly flashing up or dying out 
and the operator has to keep her eyes alert. She may chew gum 
and converse in detached intervals but there is a supervisor who 
is paid to look after her and see that those intervals are few and 
far between. She has a receiver at both ears and is generally 
while on duty a busy lady. While instances of discourtesy, real 
or fancied, are quickly noted no one appears to remember to the 
credit of the operator the scores of times she is called to ask whether 
she knew where the fire was, or how the election is going, or what 
is the correct time. On the whole, her patience is tried, though it 
must be admitted there are some here and there who are abrupt 
and discourteous. 

Her time is divided into three tricks of eight hours each. Also 
half tricks, none of which is less than five hours. To relieve the 
nervous tension they are obliged to take a rest of ten minutes in 
the middle of each trick. They can leave the traffic department, 
or any other for that matter, on properly preferring the request. 
The women supervisors look after the girls in the traffic depart- 
ment. 

The schools of instruction begin at stated intervals and last for 
two weeks with the classes that begin. No one is taken on in the 
middle of a class. 

The intervals between the half tricks vary from one to four 
hours. Two is the average. Tricks are worked on a rotating 
basis. If she has a late day trick one week, she has an early one 
the next. Sunday work is arranged on the same plan and every 
other or third Sunday is allowed off. 

The night work is from ten to seven, six nights a week. There 
is not a constant call for service during the night and the operator 
can knit or sew or read and sometimes can sleep if she likes. In 
the small country exchanges the operator does sleep but is in- 
stantly aroused by the sound of the bell. 

Night workers are not permitted to leave or enter the building 
after ten o'clock. This rule is rigidly enforced and that it is can 
be verified by any one who wishes to take the trouble of keeping a 
watch on the exchange during the hours after nine until seven in 
the morning. This is the only course which will convince the 
people who have been told that the girls are allowed to roam about 
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the street to their great moral detriment and go to work when they 
please, accompanied by whom they choose. 

The only time that girls not on duty come to the building after 
ten o'clock at night is in case of a sudden demand on the force, like 
a national disaster, railroad wreck or matter of like character of a 
local nature, when girls will voluntarily leave their homes and 
troop to the exchange to help out. 

The famous "overtime" agreement, when last seen by the inves- 
tigator in nineteen thirteen, to the best of her memory was for 
cases of this nature. When overtime occurs, as it will in the busy 
season, it is paid for. But overtime in the telephone business is 
not legal overtime, as the hours are usually forty-eight and rarely 
reach fifty-five or fifty-eight. The night work of the telephone 
operator is referred to in the chapter under the head of night work 
for women. 

The periods of rest are taken in the rest rooms of the exchanges, 
some samples of which are given in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. In addition to the rest rooms, some of the exchanges have 
libraries and hospitals. The girls thoroughly enjoy these rest 
rooms. Some have cozy comers which are never vacant. As 
examples of what rest rooms should be in every concern employ- 
ing women the telephone company's are worth studying. 

The tendency of the company today is to put the age limit of its 
employes so that it will embrace for beginners from 16 to 23, and 
to seek to obtain as many girls from high schools as it can. It is 
constantly expanding. Cities which were far down in the list two 
years ago are rapidly pushing close to the highest users. One of 
those showing a wonderful advance during the past two years is 
New London. The growth in New Haven, Bridgeport, Hartford, 
Stamford and New Britain has been great. 

The telephone sanitary conditions are excellent. Great care is 
taken of the temperature and ventilation. Drinking water is 
filtered. Fire drills are held. 

The pension system is in operation for women of fifty or more 
who have been twenty or more years in service ; for women from 
fifty to fifty- four, who have been twenty-five years, and for those 
under fifty who have been thirty years with the company. 

One thing that the investigator would like to see the company 
have is a list of trained substitutes so that the girls could be re- 
lieved when they desired. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

NIGHT WORK IN THE STATE AND CONDITIONS AFFECTING WOMEN 

SO ENGAGED. 

Night work has been going on for years in the factories, shops 
and stores without there having been any general attention paid 
thereto until the awakening of the sentiment that it was injurious 
to the health of the workers and should be brought under legisla- 
tive control. To the credit of the state, it is to be recorded that it 
made some laws controlling this work before the nation-wide cru- 
sade began. According to a recent interpretation of the law there 
is really no prohibition of night work for women in the factories, 
and although the majority of the industries are governing them- 
selves by the 55-hour law they are eschewing work for women at 
night. If they so desire they can arrange the hours so that it will 
be possible not to exceed that limit and have the women work 
nights. Instead of doing this however, the tendency of those em- 
ployers who are running their places nights is to gradually reduce 
the number of women employed instead of increasing it. They 
say that the work of the women is not as good at night, that many 
of them are sources of trouble and for other reasons they would as 
soon have men. Again, it is within the bounds of probability that 
conditions will not require many women to do night work here- 
after. This, however, is not said with any foundation in the way 
of data for making such a statement, therefore, if night work for 
women is to continue even for a few hours instead of through the 
night, it is necessary that a law making safeguards be enacted. 

Ten, eight and even six years ago it was not thought a hardship 
for women and girls in department — ^particularly in fur and milli- 
nery stores — to work until 10 and 11 o'clock at night and on Satur- 
day nights even later to fill orders. This was the usual occurrence 
in some establishments, which not only worked nights in the busy 
season but also worked for awhile on Sunday mornings. There 
was no thought of overtime or extra pay for this work. It was 
not only the women who did it but the men clerks worked also, and 
as often as not the proprietors themselves were in too. Vacations 
then were few and far between, and few of them carried the usual 
weekly pay except in the case of old employees. The attention 
paid to labor generally in so many states during the past few years 
and the awakening of the feeling that shortening of hours and 
periods of rest were essential to good work had an effect on the 
vacation system as much as anything. Consequently it will be 
found that it is the practice in nearly all stores to give from one 
to two weeks vacation to all office help and occasionally to extend 
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the privilege to foremen and some other employees. Though there 
is night work at certain times in some stores to do, at all times in 
certain grades ; in stores which go to the legal limit every night in 
the week, overtime is not countenanced save in occasional snatches 
in rush time, and then with the full consent of the worker who 
always gets reimbursed. While on the face of it an apparent vio- 
lation of the law, there does not seem to be any opportunity for a 
prosecution when the overtime workers are apparently willing to 
work overtime. However, according to a great many this could 
be tested. Two cases were known of by the investigator where 
some bookkeepers who were getting ready for the Christmas week 
used their own keys and went into the stores the Sunday preceding 
Christmas, but nothing could be done about such an action as it 
was purely voluntary, and When some cognizance was to be taken 
thereof the stores were closed. Night work today is not connected 
so much in the minds of the public with stores as it is with fac- 
tories. 

As a matter of fact the only large concerns which have women 
working constantly nights are the telephone, telegraph and manu- 
facturing companies. The first two are generally classed as public 
utilities. Restaurants and hotels are not specifically mentioned in 
the law which prohibits women working beyond a certain time and 
many proprietors keep them working as long as they will. The 
tendency, however, is to gradually supersede them by men as far 
as possible. During the past two years it has been very difficult to 
accomplish this, owing to the great scarcity of men help. Many 
hotels, however^ prefer women waitresses all through the year,, 
and in some of them they are kept on duty as late as 12 or longer, 
especially when there is a banquet or special function. 

In the munition factories, the largest employer of women has 
300 working at night, the next has 125. In neither are there any 
minor girls, although the first of the two cited has 250 girls be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age inspecting daily in its Bridgeport 
plant. Another assertion which might be mentioned in connection 
herewith is — it has been so often repeated as to obtain the dignity 
of a statement — that they have colored help, both men and women, 
who indiscriminately mingle with the white women help during 
the night time. This is not so. In one plant a few colored men 
are working but they are employed in a part of the plant where 
there have never been any women. And there is no possibility of 
any chance of their mingling with the latter. In truth, this class 
of help does not make an appeal to the business sense of the 
owners of factories, as it is slow in adapting itself to machinery 
conditions and can only be employed in actual manual labor. 

Nlight work in the factories begins generally at 6 :30 and in some 
it ends at 4 :30 and in others at 7 in the morning. In some plants 
the women workers who are called upon for night service are 
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divided into shifts, and a few have the 48-hour limit, the majority 
work 50, and in urgent cases the entire 55 hours. These women 
have two rest periods during their night work. The approximate 
factory limit is 30 minutes each. They have never^ according 
to the statement of the managers, been any cases where employees 
who transgressed the half -hour limit were called to order for so 
doing. Some time ago, and in some of the factories still, the 
women who went to work at 6:30 or 7 would work until 10 at 
night, and then had a rest of lj4 or 2 hours, and started again at 
12. In others many of those who began at 6:30 left the factory 
with their task completed at 11 :30. In nearly every instance in 
the munition factories or any other factory, which has a night 
force, there has been established a system of what might be called 
"moral supervision". This might have been enforced anyway, 
but there is no question but that it has been given much more 
attention on account of the reports prevalent in nearly every city 
where women are working nights, of laxity of morals on account 
of the work. In the city of New Haven one of the managers of 
the largest concern there said at the earlier period of the rush 
work among women, undoubtedly women of questionable charac- 
ter were attracted to the city. Some of these women transgress- 
ing the law were arrested and brought into court. On being ques- 
tioned as to their address and occupation they replied they were 
occupied at night in this factory. After the matter had been 
called to the attention of the concern it took up an investigation of 
its own account and found these women were never on its payroll, 
but had simply taken the opportunity to palliate their offense by 
claiming to be workers of some kind, and they undoubtedly imag- 
ined by giving the big munition factory as their place of occupa- 
tion they could easily escape punishment. It is frankly stated by 
one of the largest manufacturers in this business that there have 
been some instances of moral laxity in his concern. It would 
hardly be possible where nearly 3,000 women and more than that 
number of men are collected, to avoid something of the sort. As 
soon as discovered the violators were promptly banished, and 
under the present system which has been in force for over a year, 
the forewomen have been most vigilant and successful in bringing 
up for punishment any old offenders. 

An evidence of this was furnished in another city in the third 
week of this past December, when the welfare worker found that 
a young girl, not out of her 'teens, and of unusually attractive ap- 
pearance, had been induced by an older woman to give up her 
boarding place and agree to work with her. The welfare worker 
discovered it just in time and upon questioning found it would be 
a very bad move for the girl to make. The tempter was sum- 
marily dismissed. The factories generally have, or are installing, 
a welfare system. This means not only an active supervision of 
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the social and moral conditions of the women — particularly the 
unmarried women — ^but a vigilant following up of their health. It 
is a great responsibility to thrust upon one person for satisfactory 
fulfillment and where one woman has to look out for a number 
varying from 2,000 to 4,000 there must undoubtedly be a few who 
are overlooked. Previous to this forewomen had been told to 
daily inspect those under their care and report any cases which 
required attention to the welfare worker or give the girl or woman 
affected an order to go to the hospital for treatment. Since this 
has been put into effect in the Bridgeport factories there has been 
wonderful development in the girls themselves. They are all in- 
terested and are all willing to co-operate. The personnel of these 
girls is much higher than the public has* been led to believe through 
indiscriminate statements. In fact, since the installation of the 
"rover" system, there have been found very few cases which re- 
quired more than an order to the hospital to take care of a rash on 
the face or some slight ailment. One girl who had been working 
there for eleven years had a slight rash on her face when the in- 
vestigator was talking to her. She was asked to what she at- 
tributed it. It was thought it was possible it came from the 
handling of fulminate or the brass of the cartridges. This girl 
said she had this rash every year of her life since she was seven 
years old, and since she had been in the factory it had shown no 
increase in area nor in pain. 

Many of the women who work nights are married. In fact 
numbers of married women apply for employment because with 
the chance to labor at night they can make a very good weekly in- 
come and find time during the day to attend to their household 
duties. There is a grave question in the minds of the employers 
in Bridgeport, Waterbury, New Haven and elsewhere whether it 
is to the best interests of the factories themselves and the workers 
to grant this request of the married women. As far as the indus- 
try is concerned, the product turned out by these women compares 
favorably with the work of the unmarried, but as far as the social 
or moral side is to be considered, there is no doubt that the employ- 
ment of married women at night naturally entails some neglect of 
the household duties during the day. This brings in a sociological 
problem. Where the woman has a mother or a sister, aunt or some 
older children who can take care of the house and keep it in order, 
there is not much harm done. In the case of a child doing this work, 
there is certainly an addition of a burden which ought not to be 
upon her shoulders. It is an unfortunate and not uncommon oc- 
currence where women are working to find girls of 11 and 12 and 
oldei), coming back from school and practically doing a woman's 
work, and taking care of the younger children, of whom there is 
alwlays a large number, getting ready the supper, and doing the 
various household duties, etc. This takes away from the physical 
and mental strength of the child. It would be interesting data to 
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learn how these children stand in their school studies in compari- 
son with others not so burdened. Again, where there is not any 
girl able to assume this duty and there are small children ranging 
from two to five in number, it is possible the husband and father 
does not receive his proper share of attention. Very likely the 
children suffer also. All household arrangements must suffer. 
The tendency would be to lack of neatness, a condition in a house- 
hold which makes a home uncomfortable and uninviting. This 
aspect of night work does not come into the business but it has 
been brought to the attention of the employers. Many of these 
understanding the high prices of living were glad to increase the 
income of the man producer by supplementing it with his wife's 
earnings. Some follow-up work shows that in every case investi-^ 
gated the woman working at night has used her earnings for the 
good of the family. There are very few cases where she has in- 
creased the savings bank account. This is, of course, an abnor- 
mal condition. It cannot be assumed that the high cost of living^ 
is to be kept up at its present ratio, any more than the assumption 
that there will be an increasing demand for night labor, or an in- 
crease in its remuneration. 

Unmarried women in looking at the question of married women 
working nights are perfectly willing they should have the liberty 
to do so. There is no competitive jealousy^, as with the exception 
of piece work, the envelopes are nearly equally filled. 

Piece work occupies a large part of the night shift's time. It 
has been found the single women excel the married in this direc- 
tion, and in nearly every case it will be found that there is a slight 
balance in favor of the former. 

There are none under 16 who are married, but it is absolutely 
surprising how many of these married workers are scarcely be- 
yond their 'teens. In the case of one Spanish woman who barely 
looked eighteen years of age, it was found she was 23, had been 
twice married, and was the mother of three children. Many of 
the others who are thirty years old are the mothers of four and 
five, and in one or two instancs, of six and seven children. The 
age of the married women working nights rarely reaches beyond 
the forty limit. In all respects they seem to be vigorous and well 
nourished. 

In some factories there are restaurants in direct connection with 
the building where hot and wholesome food is to be obtained. In 
others the restaurants are outside. In many cases, especially with 
the married women, the lunches are brought to them by their hus- 
bands or children. These lunches are naturally cold and that is^ 
one objection, from a physical standpoint, whether or not this con- 
stant consumption of cold food in the middle of the night is going 
to be the best sort of food for development of the bodily tissues. 
Care is taken by the factories^ in the cases of both men and 
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women, to exclude intoxicating liquors of any kind. Possibly 
some may be smuggled in in pockets but the offender is generally 
detected after awhile and the offense is never repeated. Such 
cases are very rare indeed. At every gate where the workers 
enter are two watchmen. Every worker entering or leaving has. 
to show his identification card. There is no chance of a pro- 
cession slipping in, especially as someone in a throng could usually^ 
carry in a bundle, and any bundle that would have the shape of a 
can or bottle would be easily detected. 

Again to the welfare work! The matrons or forewomen in 
each room in one factory have daily consultations with the wel- 
fare worker. The conditions of the twenty- four hours are fully 
discussed and plans are laid for the next day's work. In other 
factories where the forewomen report the cases to the hospital, as 
in the Scovill Manufacturing Company, there is a card system 
w'hich follows up each case. Not only is the conduct of the 
worker in the factory under supervision but her home surround- 
ings, etc., are noted. This work extends not only to the women 
but to the men. Some of these cases cause the worker to be 
judge, jury and court of arbitration. There was an instance in 
one place where a man was working in one part of the factory and 
his wife was working in another. They disagreed about the 
question as to the support of the family and the result was the 
children suffered. The welfare worker heard of the matter and 
managed to bring about a reconciliation. In another case a young 
woman seemed to be in the last stages of emaciation. She was 
noted by the head of the hospital and she was questioned as to 
why she was so completely run down and gave evasive answers. 
The follow-up system disclosed the fact that this young woman's 
mother was the daughter of one of the best families of that city. 
This woman had made an unfortunate match in a financial and 
moral sense and her family had disowned her. She became the 
mother of a number of children, none of whom received proper 
care or attention, some of whom were mentally undeveloped 
although not sufficiently so to be classed as imbeciles. The girl 
in question was the oldest of the family and had been sent to work 
wlien she was about 15 years old and at this period was about 21. 
The mother and one of the stepfathers separated, each having a 
number of quasi-matrimonial experiences, and finally drifted to- 
gether again. In the meantime neither he nor the mother workedi, 
and the girl who was working took them into her room, and the 
three of them lived together in one room on the earnings of this 
daughter. When the follow-up system discovered this condition 
the family of the mother was commimicated with and some pro- 
vision made for her proper care, and such of her children as could 
be gotten together. In another town a woman opened a lodging 
house for girls. Not knowing the character of the woman and 
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the lodging place, it was speedily filled by young women of un- 
doubted respectability who were earning very good wages. She 
gave them wretched accommodations and bad and insufficient 
food. They tried to find a different place but were unsuccessful 
and fortunately one told the story to one of the welfare workers 
after conditions had become morally intolerable in this lodging 
house, with the result that the attention of the police was called to 
the matter. Another condition which is being remedied by the 
welfare workers is the looking into petty thieving, which is con- 
stantly going on, the returning of at least a part of the stolen prop- 
erty and the promise of reform. In some cases the promises are 
kept, in one or two the offenders were incorrigible and it was 
necessary to call in the law. A case recently occurred in Bridge- 
port where an old offender who had repeatedly transgressed in 
Waterbury, had obtained employment in the factory and was 
found to be carrying on a systematic system of thieving, conceal- 
ing small pieces of brass on her person and clothing. The danger 
of this was not only in her own thieving, but by her example 
inciting others to do the same. It was found necessary to bring 
this woman to court. 

On the whole looking at factories and the night work, it can be 
truthfully said that conditions moral and sanitary have few blem- 
ishes. A corps of earnest women are working to bring about as 
good a state as possible, and they are now receiving co-operation 
from the girls themselves who have a feeling of pride in establish- 
ing a high morale. This does not mean that any relaxation of 
vigilance would find things running smoothly. 

The other form of night work in the state apart from the hotels 
and restaurants, which we -treat by themselves, is that found in the 
Western Union and the Southern New England Telephone Com- 
panies. As said before, these are considered as public utilities, 
because of their services in giving the public what it demands, and 
are a public necessity. No investigation was made of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. The women whom it has in its em- 
ploy, from a cursory glance, are none of them of immature years. 
The telephone company has a considerable night staff, by no possi- 
bility does it transgress its eight hour limit save in the case of a 
national calamity or some local disaster, such as a fire, accident, 
etc. In these cases girls who have been off service come from 
their homes and troop into the offices and ask to be allowed to help 
out. The telephone company permits lunch hours, has reading 
rooms, hospital service and recreation for its employees. It not 
only permits but insists upon certain periods of rest during the 
performance of the tricks. 

One question which intrudes on this whole business of night 
work is this : Today it employs a class requiring education and 
intelligence and a certain demonstrated alertness of mind, and the 
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telephone and telegraph companies require women of experience 
and intelligence. Many of these women have given from 15, 20 
and 25 years of their services in work of various kinds. It may 
be said as a matter of cold fact that the zenith of their usefulness 
in any occupation has been reached. They could be supervisors 
or occupy positions of direction in other than actual supervision 
work, but it would be almost impossible to place them today when 
youth is a requisite of nearly every woman employee hired, in 
work which would give them a compensation such as they are now 
receiving. Tiey are with companies who appreciate the fact that 
they have given the best years of their lives to the development of 
these companies' business. It does not seem possible that taking 
them away from this work would be a kindness, in truth it would 
throw into the competing ranks a large number of women accus- 
tomed to a certain sort of work under certain conditions which 
could not possibly be paralleled in any day work. Even were they 
guaranteed day employment it would be such a radical change 
that they would be placed almost in an apprenticeship state for 
some time. The number of positions open to women in this kind 
of work is always restricted, no matter what the demands of labor. 
They have certain rights which have to be taken into considera- 
tion. Preventing their working nights means not only taking 
away from these an assured weekly or yearly income, but in nearly 
every case the taking away of the means of support of some other 
dependent individual. Investigation shows that in cases of 
women who are working nights there is always some motive other 
than the desire to retain that sort of work. There is generally the 
feeling among these women that it is easier than a day occupation 
of corresponding length, that it gives them some hours to them- 
selves during the daytimes, that they are not overburdened at any 
period of their night labor, and that in many cases they receive a 
little more than would be allotted to them during the day. Fur- 
ther, these women generally have a mother or relative who is in- 
capacitated from work, or in the case of widows, children, whom 
they have to support. It is rare indeed to find one who has no one 
to support but herself. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
GENERAL CONCLUSION 

In summing up the results of the observation and experience of 
the past four years during which the investigator came into close 
contact with thousands of people of varying character, calibre and 
pursuits, there were things which impressed her as actual neces- 
sitites which should be brought before the people of Connecticut. 

Foremost was the need of a Reformatory for Women. This 
was urged before and its claims presented to the people. But talk- 
ing from the general conviction that such a measure is good is dif- 
ferent from the actual knowledge of those who could be saved 
from lifelong misery and disgrace if it were in being. The writer 
has never liked to dwell on the seamy side of thingsi, preferring to 
do her best to correct evils she found existing effectively and 
quietly rather than to sensationally exploit them and leave them as 
they were. Her belief is that every spreading of this sort of in- 
formation panders to depraved tastes and stimulates emulation 
rather than anything else. 

As for the sinners themselves, upbraiding them does not do a 
particle of good. The only aid is to try to convince them there is 
something left for them if they will cultivate their self-respect and 
try to be worthy of the confidence placed in them. In a number 
of cases which personally came to the investigator, there were but 
two who slid backward. And the response of kindness and en- 
couragement, not alone from her but from others, was distinctly 
hopeful and gratifying. 

Preventing evils is much better business than correcting them. 
But the evil that has been done should not be considered as placing 
the door forever beyond the pale of anything but punishment. 
The sending of first off enders to jails and prisons is a harsh meas- 
ure which, while it may satisfy the sense of justice, does no real 
good in the end. It will be advanced that letting all offenders go 
places a premium on crime and emboldens others to follow the 
example of those whom they see unmolested. Statistics are won- 
derfully convincing forces. At times they are knockout argu- 
ments. With all the people who have been sent to jail for certain 
offenses, the offenses still exist and there has been no perceptible 
lowering in the number of criminals. 

Shoplifters and dishonest clerks are caught. But shoplifting 
and dishonest clerks still are facts. In the cases of dishonesty 
which were not brought to court but settled quietly, the cUlprits 
have turned out grateful and good citizens of the community, 
while those who were brought in and fined are likely to be in the 
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criminal class all the time and become charges on the city and 
state, to say nothing of their moral downfall. 

To the credit of the business men of Connecticut, more of them 
let off thieves than prosecute them. Even those who are ulti- 
mately driven to prosecution have a long record of mercy. Some 
of them have lost thousands by one individual. 

There are other crimes than stealing which should be treated in 
a Woman's Reformatory. They can be guessed at. The woman 
who is punished for these in jail or prison is lost to all further 
usefulness as a rule. And there is the large class of drunkards. 
There is a great number of drunkards among women. They can 
earn nothing. No one wants them. They have no place to lay 
their heads. They surely have some claim on the mercy, if not 
the justice, of the state. 

All reformatory institutions are better than strictly punitive. A 
reformatory for women is sorely needed. A multitude of reasons 
can be given. Every judge, every lawyer, with a man's heart 
knows what they are. What is the use of multiplying reasons 
when one great reason is the poor unfortunate women of Connec- 
ticut deserve the state's help? Put it as an act of compassion, an 
act of wisdom or an act of justice, but make it possible to have an 
organized method of trying to benefit these pitiful weaklings by 
giving them a chance to come into the true life. 



All machines which are so situated that the women workers 
have to stand continuously should have a seat in front of them. 
The law covers laundries and other factories where the women 
have been standing for years at the risk of great physical discom- 
fort and injury. 

The movement for separate toilets in these places and toilets 
that are not in the most conspicuous place in the rooms should be 
productive of more good than it has. There are many owners 
and managers whom a little more persuasion would induce to 
make this change. 

Drinking water is not provided in sufficient quantities in many 
places. This is not to be construed as meaning factories and 
laundries wholly. Stores have not enough of accommodation for 
clerks and customers in this respect. And it would be a good 
thing for the man who takes care of these places to clean out the 
water receptacle in which the ice is placed. Frequently the bot- 
tom is covered thick with a slimy brown sediment. 

Many cases of illness exist where the patient is tubercularly in- 
clined and yet not a subject for the existing sanatoria, as the case 
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is either of the glands or the bones. The practical benefit of a 
seaside sanatorium does not have to be dilated on. It speaks for 
itself. Were such an institution existing it would be well patron- 
ized and its benefit would soon be apparent. Those who need it 
are not of the class that have means to seek health where they like* 
They have to wait for someone to help them if they are to be 
benefited. It seems they have as much right to aid for their par- 
ticular form of consumption as have the other sort. 

Enough has been said about the need of laundries in connection 
with the sanatoria in the chapter on that subject. The need could 
be emphasized in large letters. 

The law requires fire escapes to be placed on buildings where a 
certain number of people is employed or which are of designated 
height. In many places scores of the women employes know there 
are fire escapes, but they do not know where they are or the quick- 
est way to reach them. It would be a good plan to have placards 
indicating their location and the way to them in every work room, 
in every shop. 

During the year^ 1916 a death of peculiarly tragic character took 
place in a manufactory, the girl not only being burned to death 
but a number of others being severely burned while endeavoring 
to aid her. The fact that they were not giving the aid intelligently 
adds to the sense that such a catastrophe could and should be 
made impossible. Fire drills should be held wherever there are 
more than ten employes. Fire extinguishers should be in every 
room. And besides being in the room they should be easily found 
and every employe shown how to use them. 

Another condition that is reprehensible is having stock and other 
materials which girls go to seek in dark rooms without artificial 
light. 

All rooms used as stock rooms or storerooms ought to have an 
electric light with the button outside the door, so the room could 
be illuminated before the girl or man or whoever has to enter it 
crosses the threshold. There was a case where a girl set herself 
on fire and nearly fired the building while groping around in the 
dark with the aid of matches. Another act of carelessness which 
may lead to fatal results is the practice of cluttering stairs with 
boxes and packages and making the passageways in cellars which 
girls have to use on their way to rest rooms just aisles between 
barriers which could not be removed or surmounted if fire broke 
out while the girls were downstairs. Added to this is a litter of 
wrappings and excelsior which is dangerous. 

The continuation school is heartily recommended and the need 
of extending the system of vocational education is again stated. 
It is something that two-thirds of the boys and girls going to 
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school should have as a right. The vocational school has to do its 
work before a minimum wage is possible in Connecticut. 

In conclusion the investigator wants to thank all the business 
men and employes who have helped her with her work. She is 
acutely aware that some of it entailed considerable labor on 
them at a time when they were busy, but at no time has she 
any complaint to make of lack of co-operation and a sympa- 
thetic desire to really get the best results. 
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